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WITHIN  a  relatively  recent  pe¬ 
riod,  the  subject  of  music  has 
advanced  to  a  place  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools.  When  music  was  first  being 
accepted  as  a  school  subject,  it  was 
necessary  to  recruit  teachers  of  music 
from  the  professional  or  semi-profes¬ 
sional  musicians  of  the  community  or 
delegate  the  teaching  of  music  to  some 
musically-inclined  teacher  of  some 
other  subject.  Few  or  no  special  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  pedagogical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  music  teacher  existed, 
and  the  work  was  often  considered  as 
an  isolated  unit  of  an  extra-curricular 
nature,  often  functioning  in  such  di¬ 
verse  ways  as  heightening  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  at  athletic  contests, 
filling  in  monotonous  interludes  at 
school  plays  or  entertainments  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  or  providing  an  activity 
that  would  relieve  the  congestion  of 
overcrowded  study  halls.  While  there 
has  been  some  ‘carryover’  of  these 
early  attitudes,  educators  have  on  the 
whole  seen  the  real  values  of  music  as 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  progressed 
and  the  offerings  were  enriched,  so 
that  today  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  by  school  officials  that  music 
teachers  justify  their  subject  educa¬ 
tionally  and  be  prepared  to  teach  it 


properly.  To  these  requirements  the 
colleges  have  responded  in  their  teach¬ 
er-training  courses.  No  longer  is  the 
prospective  teacher  of  music  given  the 
old  conservatory  type  of  preparation, 
which  consisted  mainly  in  specializa¬ 
tion  in  one  medium  of  performance, 
with  possibly  some  supplementary 
work  in  musical  theory.  Instead,  the 
better  public  school  music  course,  gen¬ 
erally  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Mu¬ 
sic  degree,  usually  requires  four  years 
of  intensive  preparation  in  musical, 
academic  and  pedagogical  subjects. 
When  the  teacher  in  training  has  sat¬ 
isfactorily  completed  a  good  course  in 
public  school  music,  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator  may  expect  the  teacher  of 
music  to  take  a  place  on  his  faculty 
with  the  same  status  and  the  same 
professional  obligations  as  any  other 
teacher.  Unfortunately  the  courses  of 
study  at  different  colleges  vary  decid¬ 
edly  both  in  scope  and  quality,  and 
they  do  not  always  meet  a  standard 
comparable  to  that  of  other  subjects. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  situation 
is  encouraging,  especially  when  one 
thinks  of  the  progress  made  during 
the  past  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Although  the  aim  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  of  music  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  attain  a  professional 
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Standard  comparable  to  that  of  any 
other  teacher,  in  one  certain  aspect 
this  preparation  has  been  markedly 
inadequate.  This  is  the  study  of  the 
psychology  of  the  musical  mind,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  relates  to  the  knowledge  of 
individual  diflPerenoes  in  musical  tal¬ 
ent  and  the  practical  applications  of 
that  knowledge  to  the  teaching  of 
school  music.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
all  the  reasons  for  this  omission,  but 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  from  several  points 
of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  little  is  known  gener¬ 
ally  about  the  development  of  this 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  basis  for  it 
came  from  the  psychological  laboratory 
through  the  discovery  of  individual 
differences  in  certain  aspects  of  hear¬ 
ing.  But  both  the  general  educator 
and  the  teacher  of  music  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
these  differential  studies.  This  indif¬ 
ference  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  fail  to  realize  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  and  function  of  music  in  the 
schools. 

Let  us  consider  this  problem  first 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
educator.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
background  in  music  of  administrators 
and  teachers  varies  decidedly.  Some 
have  had  a  general  experience  dating 
from  college  days  when  they  were  per¬ 
haps  members  of  their  college  band, 
chonis,  or  glee  club.  Others  frankly 
and  with  an  utter  lack  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  state  that  they  know  nothing 
about  music  and  in  this  one  subject 
they  must  depend  upon  their  music 
teachers  entirely  for  its  evaluation. 
More  than  is  generally  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  the  experience  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  administrator  affect  the 


status  of  music  in  most  school  gw 
terns.  In  some  cases,  particularlj'if 
he  has  had  some  definite  experience 
in  music,  the  administrator  may  hai^ 
decided  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  k 
wants  music  taught  in  his  school  gyi- 
tern.  His  music  supervisor  is  then  bm 
one  of  many  teachers  under  his  dirset 
supervision.  Another  administrator 
may  take  the  attitude  of  an  interested 
and  helpful  sponsor  of  music,  wbo 
uses  his  ofiices  to  promote  to  the  full¬ 
est  any  activity  in  music  which  hii 
music  supervisor  recommends.  At 
other  may  have  no  interest  of  his  own 
in  music,  and  take  an  attitude  that 
music  can  justify  itself  in  his  system 
only  to  the  extent  of  its  advertising 
value  as  measured  by  its  appeal  to  that 
particular  community.  In  any  num- 
l)er  of  other  ways  the  status  of  music 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  system 
may  depend  upon  the  interests  and 
attitudes  of  the  head  of  the  school 
The  purpose  of  the  study  of  music 
in  the  schools  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  of  music  may  also  he 
different.  This  may  vary  from  tltt 
routine  accomplishment  of  so  mud 
singing  and  the  acquisition  of  a  type 
of  music  reading  technique  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  specialization  in 
producing  contest-winning  bands,  or 
chestras,  and  choruses.  Whatever  the 
objective  may  be,  there  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  perceptible  inefficiency  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  teach  all  children  the 
same  material  in  the  same  way.  Bfi* 
ferences  in  talent  are  usually  disre¬ 
garded.  Whether  from  the  point  d 
view  of  the  administrator  who  may  he 
more  interested  in  presentation  of  the 
children  to  the  school  patrons,  or  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  music  teacher 
who  may  be  trying  to  cover  an  almo^ 
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impossible  schedule  in  providing  some 
musical  activity  to  the  entire  school 
population,  little  consideration  is  given 
to  the  talent  of  the  individual  student 
and  the  musical  experiences  which  will 
mean  the  most  to  that  student.  As  an 
example,  the  high  school  may  organ¬ 
ize  a  band  which  has  as  its  main  ac¬ 
tivities  the  furnishing  of  music  at  the 
football  games  or  the  meetings  of  the 
Rotarv'  Club.  For  many  high  school 
students  the  band  may  furnish  suit¬ 
able  opportunities  for  musical  expres¬ 
sion;  for  others,  the  activities  of  the 
average  high  school  band  are  repellent 
to  an  extremely  sensitive  nature.  For 
these,  the  orchestra  and  chamber  music 
ensembles  may  give  a  much  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  adequate  expression. 

As  an  aid  in  our  discussion,  let  us 
select  two  cases  from  our  test  files 
which  would  be  tvpical  of  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  talent.  John’s  talent  profile 
is  classified  as  “Not  Recommended” 
while  the  record  of  Charles  would  fall 
in  our  highest  classification,  “Encour¬ 
age  Strongly.”  At  the  time  of  regis¬ 
tration,  l>oth  boys  applied  for  the  use 
of  a  school  instrument  and  instruction 
in  the  free  instrumental  classes.  The 
applications  were  referred  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  for  recommendation.  One 
boy  was  accepted  for  the  free  instru¬ 
mental  class  instruction  and  loaned  a 
school  instrument.  The  other  was  not 
recommended. 

At  first  thought,  a  judgment,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  democratic  ideal  of  our 
national  slogan,  ‘Music  for  Every 
Child  —  Every  Child  for  Afusic,’ 
would  indicate  that  both  boys  should 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  for  this 
free  instruction  if  they  both  desired 
it.  Afany  would  say  that  it  is  unfair 
to  discriminate ;  others  would  say  that 


it  is  preposterous  to  make  a  judgment 
on  tests  of  musical  talent  —  that  musi¬ 
cal  talent  is  something  which  cannot 
be  measured,  because  it  is  ‘the  spirit 
of  the  thing  that  counts.’  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  even  today,  after  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  evidence  has  been 
presented  on  the  validity  of  musical 
talent  tests,  a  large  majority  of  music 
teachers,  either  through  indifference 
or  through  failure  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  matter,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  skeptical  of  results  of  tests  of 
musical  talent. 

Before  considering  further  the 
judgment  in  the  cases  of  the  two  boys 
applying  for  free  instruction  in  in¬ 
strumental  classes,  the  writer  wishes 
to  review  in  a  general  way  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  results  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  study  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  ten  years.  The  incen¬ 
tive  for  these  studies  came  as  a  result 
of  the  many  problems  encountered  as 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  public 
schools.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  in¬ 
strumental  music  will  be  considered, 
because  the  points  involved  especially 
pertain  to  this  field,  as  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  later.  The  following  remarks 
could  also  pertain  to  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vocal  study. 

In  most  school  systems  w'hich  have 
a  well-organized  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram,  the  formation  of  new  classes 
comes  as  a  result  of  various  influences. 
In  the  upper  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools,  where  the  organization 
of  new  instrumental  classes  usually 
takes  place,  the  instructor  may  have 
as  his  immediate  aim  the  recruiting  of 
new  jtudents,  who  in  time  will  take 
the  places  of  those  graduating.  But 
he  has  found  from  past  experience 
that  it  is  necessary  to  organize  large 
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be^nning  classes  because  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  beginning 
pupils  eventually  progress  to  the  point 
where  they  may  be  taken  into  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  other  ensemble  groups. 
Other  influences  which  determine  the 
personnel  of  the  beginning  classes  are 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  that  their 
children  take  advantage  of  musical  in¬ 
struction  (which  they  themselves  did 
not  have)  or  the  desire  of  the  children 
for  special  approval  and  group  ac¬ 
tivity  (w’itness  the  solicitation  of  the 
student  Imdy  through  a  demonstration 
of  the  band  playing  in  the  assembly 
just  before  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  term).  In  circumstances  such  as 
these,  the  beginning  instrumental 
classes  have  bcH'n  recruited  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  is  a  group  of  average 
talent, — there  are  just  as  many  poor 
talents  as  good  talents.  But  a  small 
percentage  of  these  attain  adequate 
proficiency  to  play  in  an  orchestra; 
the  others  fall  by  the  wayside  at  vari¬ 
ous  intervals,  usually  depending  upon 
the  relative  amount  of  talent  they  pos¬ 
sess.  The  same  situation  exists  at  a 
higher  level.  As  the  students  from 
the  various  junior  high  schools  go  on 
to  senior  high  school,  they  must  meet 
a  higher  membership  requirement. 
Only  the  best  of  the  talents  can  meet 
this  standard.  Again  there  has  been 
a  natural  selection,  based  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  amount  of  talent  of  the  student. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
very  wasteful  process  and  one  which 
involves  varying  degrees  of  discour¬ 
agement,  as  a  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  able  to  progress  beyond  a 
certain  point  which  is  predetermined 
by  their  musical  capacities. 

As  a  result  of  studies  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  evidence  has  been  cu¬ 


mulative,  we  have  arbitrarily  4 1 
vised  talent  classifications:  Enooni^f 
Strongly,  Encourage,  Encourage  Co^  J 
ditionally,  and  Not  Reeominendii 
When  Charles  is  found  to  have  u 
“Encourage  Strongly”  test  record 
feel  reasonably  sure,  other  things  be 
ing  equal,  that  he  will  be  succeaifd 
in  his  work.  John,  with  a  “Not  R«e 
ommended”  record,  we  feel,  judgi^ 
by  results  of  others  in  the  past,  wi| 
have  a  handicap  in  which  the  chanea 
will  be  decidedly  against  him  for  ae 
ceptable  progress.  It  seems  fair,  bod 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  savii^ 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teadw 
and  the  resources  of  the  Board  d 
Education  and  of  the  pupil  hinwfH 
who  likely  could  more  profitabk 
spend  his  time  in  some  other  activitr 
for  which  he  might  more  gifted 
to  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  ut 
sentimentalize  over  an  outmoded  e(b 
cational  diwtrine  of  trying  to  mah 
all  children  alike  by  giving  them  tbt 
same  work  in  music,  when  they  » 
widely  different  in  their  capacitieiti 
receive  that  instruction. 

The  two  intermediate  elasaificatioB 
between  the  “Encourage  StronjjV’ 
and  “Not  Recommended”  groaia 
i.  e.,  the  “Encourage”  and  “Encour 
age  Conditionally”  groups,  may  be  a- 
plained  by  briefly  stating  that  the 
“Encourage”  group  is  high  but  not  u 
high  as  the  “Encourage  Stronglj,” 
and  the  “Encourage  Conditionalli” 
group  is  one  in  which  the  talent  s 
but  average  in  the  various  snb-teiti 
or  very  irregular  in  these  sulHedi 
some  of  them  being  high  and  othen 
low.  Greater  variability  in  recom¬ 
mendation  exists  in  this  latter  groo^ 
This  recommendation  is  conditioaoi 
by  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  tk 
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type  of  instruction  desired,  the  kind 
of  instrument  with  its  peculiar  re- 
(juirements,  and  the  aims  of  the  stu* 
dent  for  accomplishment. 

In  school  systems  such  as  the  one 
mentioned  earlier,  the  curriculum  is 
rich  in  its  offerings  in  music;  in  fact, 
it  can  be  reliably  stated  that  adyan- 
tages  for  musical  instruction  that  we 
hare  in  our  schools  can  be  found  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world.  This 
fortunate  situation  is  due  to  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  our 
school  system,  and  the  generous  sup¬ 
port  it  has  receiyed  makes  possible 
such  musical  organizations  as  a  high 
school  symphony  orchestra,  bands, 
and  choirs.  Tliis  is  very  proper; 
howeyer,  it  is  unfortunate  that  in 
some  cases  the  necessity  of  reducing 
a  budget  in  times  of  depression  seems 
to  affect  music  more  than  most  sub¬ 
jects.  Often  this  curtailment  runs 
(*ounter  to  the  wishes  of  school  officials 
who  realize  the  values  of  music,  but 
this  reduction  is  necessary  because 
most  of  the  other  subjects  are  so 
firmly  entrenched  by  tradition  through 
the  requirements  of  a  state  education 
department  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  do  otherwise.  Biit,  on  the 
whole,  music  has  held  its  own  and  in 
many  cases  has  gained  in  prominence 
through  recognition  of  its  value. 

However,  some  pertinent  questions 
arise  concerning  the  efficiency  in 
teaching  music.  The  results  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  music  lend  them¬ 
selves  very  opportunely  to  public  scru¬ 
tiny.  If  the  energies  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  of  a  large  school  system  are 
directed  toward  the  development  of  a 
single  organization  such  as  a  high 
school  symphony  orchestra  or  a  fine 
n  capella  choir  or  a  symphonic  band 


that  will  be  sure  to  secure  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  public  by  its  outstand¬ 
ing  performances,  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  methods  at  beginning  and 
intermediate  stages  or  to  the  cost  in 
time,  energy,  and  money  of  producing 
this  one  organization.  An  analogy 
may  well  be  given  in  the  field  of 
physical  education.  The  public  recog¬ 
nition  given  to  a  successful  football 
or  basketball  team  ignores  the  results 
of  a  director  of  physical  education 
who  may  sincerely  esteem  the  health 
find  physical  welfare  of  the  mass  of 
students  above  the  glamour  attached 
to  a  successful  season  which  has  the 
commendation  of  influential  alumni. 
In  music,  the  development  of  the  one 
outstanding  organization  is  justified 
in  that  it  may  be  the  one  means  to 
serve  a  valuable  and  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  in  providing  a  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  most  talented  students  of 
the  school  system. 

The  students  in  the  beginning  in¬ 
strumental  classes,  such  as  Charles  in 
the  “Encourage  Strongly”  group, 
have  by  far  the  best  chances  of  attain¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  advanced  or¬ 
ganization  several  years  later  when 
their  technique  has  been  acquired,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  inherent  musical 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  John, 
in  the  “Not  Recommended”  group, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  talent  handi¬ 
cap  that  makes  the  chances  very  small 
of  his  ever  progressing  to  an  advanced 
group.  He  may  begin  his  work  with 
the  same  instrument,  the  same  teach¬ 
er,  and  the  same  enthusiasm,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  natural  weakness  in  talent 
the  rate  of  progress  and  eventual 
limit  of  his  achievement  prove  so  dis¬ 
couraging  that  he  loses  interest  and 
discontinues  his  work.  Most  of  a  fine 
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high  school  ensemble  will  be  rated  in 
the  “Encourage  Strongly”  and  “En¬ 
courage”  groups;  very  few  will  come 
from  the  “Encourage  Conditionally” 
and  “Not  Recommended”  groups. 
This  proportion  will  of  course  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  quality  of  the 
organization  and  the  demands  of  the 
instructor  for  membership. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  very  fine  musical  organizations 
is  a  desirable  goal  in  school  music, 
the  question  naturally  arises  about  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
provided  for  the  average  and  the  poor 
talents.  In  the  elementary  school,  six 
to  eight  years  are  spent  in  instniction 
in  vocal  music  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  every  child  with  a  means  of 
musical  expression.  The  results  arc 
certainly  varying  if  one  considers  the 
attempts  of  a  student  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  to  sing  at  sight  the 
simplest  material.  Some  can  do  this 
sort  of  test  very  well,  but  there  is  a 
gradual  drop  in  ability  to  a  point 
where  the  response  is  practically  nil. 
These  results  are  found  in  school  sys¬ 
tems  where  the  music  is  well  taught, 
where  the  children  all  have  equal  op¬ 
portunities  in  music.  In  many  school 
systems  this  problem  is  solved  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  by  not 
doing  anything  about  it,  i.  e.,  the 
choruses  and  glee  clubs  are  elective, 
and  the  instructors  do  not  encourage 
those  who  cannot  sing  creditably. 
However,  at  this  point  the  poor  music 
student  may  be  attracted  by  the 
glamour  of  an  instrument,  and  the 
chances  are  no  greater  that  he  will 
gain  command  of  the  musical  techni¬ 
calities  with  the  additional  difficulties 
of  manipulating  a  mechanically-oper¬ 


ated  instrument  than  he  has  in  tin 
use  of  his  own  voice. 

As  indicated  above,  there  is  a  typ* 
of  segregation  of  talent  through  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high  school 
choral  groups  which  are  elective,  th* 
glee  club  being  more  highly  selectin 
than  the  chorus.  The  proWem  is  u 
easier  one  than  that  of  instrmnentil 
instruction,  in  that  there  is  no  initiil 
investment  to  be  considered  and  the 
vocal  class  is  more  amenable  to  group 
instruction.  Instrumental  instnictios, 
particularly  at  early  stages,  requim 
much  more  individual  attention.  Alio 
the  vocal  groups  do  not  require  the 
more  talented  demands  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  performance  to  be  found  ii 
most  instrumental  groups.  For  theee 
reasons  it  seems  that  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
talent  of  students  at  the  stage  where 
instrumental  instruction  begins. 

However,  in  the  elementary  school 
there  is  also  a  real  problem  of  differ 
entiating  in  the  kind  of  musical  in¬ 
struction  of  varying  talents.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  in  segregat¬ 
ing  into  two  groups.  In  schools  where 
it  is  not  expedient  to  give  a  standard¬ 
ized  talent  test  or  where  the  segr^ 
tion  is  desired  below  the  fifth  grade  — 
the  lowest  grade  for  which  the  testi 
are  recommended  —  the  ingenious  in¬ 
structor,  who  has  made  a  close  study 
of  individual  abilities  in  performance, 
can  divide  the  class  into  two  division! 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  melodic  and  rhythmic  figures  of 
moderate  difficulty.  The  one  division 
can  be  given  the  more  difficult  musi¬ 
cal  problems  involved  in  part-singing 
and  sight-reading;  the  other  divisioi 
can  be  given  the  experiences  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  capable  of  receiving  pnina- 
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rilv  through  rote  songs,  unison-sing¬ 
ing,  and  studies  in  appreciation.  In 
either  case,  it  is  easier  to  provide  a 
musical  experience  for  each  of  these 
groups  when  the  material  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  capacities.  Initial 
studies  point  to  the  advisability  of 
this  nT)e  of  segregation,  but  more  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  determine  the  best 
methods,  materials,  and  procedure  in 
teaching.  Similar  work  has  been  done 
in  the  junior  high  school  by  segregat¬ 
ing  into  three  groups  by  means  of 
talent  tests  and  other  auxiliary  data 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the 
greatest  need  for  a  guidance  program 
will  be  found  in  the  instrumental 
field.  Reference  to  the  program  in 
operation  in  the  Rochester  public 
school  system*  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  activities  involved.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  children  are  tested  annually; 
seven  hundred  school  instruments  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  children  of  the  school  system; 
the  more  talented  are  directed  to  spe¬ 
cial  classes  in  music  in  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  branches.  In  a  number 
of  ways  both  the  students  and  the 
teachers  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
this  program  of  prediction  and  guid¬ 
ance. 

What  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  a 
study  of  musical  talent?  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  music  is  particu¬ 
larly  conducive  to  ‘  an  expression  of 
the  finer  emotions,  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  values  of  well-being  for  the  in¬ 


dividual  and  the  group.  But  through 
studies  of  musical  talent  it  has  been 
determined  that  some  are  many  times 
as  sensitive  as  others;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  an  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  music  in  which  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  the  same  type  of  expe¬ 
rience  by  group  instruction  does  not 
take  this  varying  sensitivity  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  eflFect,  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  than  the  child.  Too  much 
attention  has  been  directed  toward  de¬ 
veloping  contest-winning  bands,  cho¬ 
ruses,  and  orchestras  or  presenting  a 
colorful  organization  at  the  athletic 
contests,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Women’s 
Club,  and  other  civic  organizations. 
It  must  be  realized,  of  course,  that 
there  are  values  in  the  preparation  of 
material  for  performance,  but  these 
activities  should  not  constitute  the  pri¬ 
mary  aims  in  music  education.  Rather, 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
individual  if  he  is  given  musical  ex¬ 
periences  in  accordance  with  his  la¬ 
tent  capacities  will  really  determine 
the  value  of  a  music  program  in  a 
school  system.  To  these  benefits  the 
teacher  of  music  should  direct  her 
attention  in  planning  the  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  music  department.  For 
this,  the  school  administration  and 
other  teachers  of  the  school  system 
can  collaborate  most  valuably  by  a 
sympathetic  understanding  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  attitude  when  demands  are 
made  upon  the  various  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  school.  The  fact 


•  This  work  is  belnsr  done  by  Dr.  Ruth  C.  Larson.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  proKram,  in 
Its  seventh  year,  Is  the  only  one  In  a  public  school  system  in  which  a  music-psycholo^st  devotes 
full  time  to  a  proffram  of  gruidance  and  prediction  in  music.  The  writer,  in  addition  to  his  own 
work  in  this  field,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  maintaining  an  active  Interest  in  the  development 
of  his  basic  experimentation  of  an  earlier  date  through  a  collaborative  association  In  this 
oP«”^ve  program  in  a  public  school  system.  For  a  more  detailed  report  of  this  program,  see 
A  Brief  Report  of  a  lYedlctlon  and  Guidance  Program  in  Music,"  by  Ruth  C.  Larson,  1934 
Yearbook  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
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that  a  proper  program  in  music  should 
be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  all 
children  should  be  given  opportunities 
in  music  which  are  commensurate 
with  their  individual  capacities  to  re¬ 
ceive  should  be  respected  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  any  requests  made  to  a 
music  department  which  will  divert 
the  attention  of  the  serious  teacher  of 
music  away  from  achieving  this  mis¬ 
sion  should  not  receive  favorable  con¬ 
sideration.  To  serve  all  levels  of  tal¬ 
ent  adequately  requires  a  rich  and 
varied  offering  of  music  courses,  some 
of  which  will  not  be  spectacular  or 
especially  win  public  recognition  and 
acclaim.  Music  should  make  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  the 
well-rounded  individual  by  providing 
a  suitable  means  of  expression  for  that 
individual.  To  fulfill  its  function,  a 
diversified  program  of  courses  must 
be  maintained  so  that  there  will  be 
some  medium  of  expression  for  vary¬ 
ing  talents.  It  cannot  assume  this 
function  by  having  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  talents  in  which  those  of  dif¬ 


ferent  levels  are  mutually  unadaptable 
to  cooperative  musical  endeavor. 

To  this  end  the  progressive  teacher 
of  music  will  strive  to  cooperate  ag 
far  as  possible.  It  is  realized  tbit 
there  are  many  practical  hindranoei 
to  an  ideal  program  based  on  these 
tenets,  especially  in  the  smaller  school 
systems  where  the  teacher  of  music  in 
some  instances  not  only  has  the  task 
of  offering  a  varied  program  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  single- 
handedly,  but  also  is  expected  to  be 
so  versatile  that  she  can  teach  almost 
any  other  subject  in  addition.  But 
the  teacher  who  is  a  real  student  of 
her  music  pupils  will  realize  the  •im¬ 
portance  of  individual  differenoes  ia 
musical  talent  and  do  what  she  ota 
to  allow  for  the  proper  developmM 
of  these  inherent  aptitudes.  Thai  ea- 
deavor  will  be  in  accordance  with  naoi 
ern  educational  thought;  progi  live 
effort  in  this  direction  will  co:  noe 
to  justify  the  inclusion  of  musie  ia 
the  curriculum  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects. 


A  BALANCED  CURRICULUM  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

James  L.  Mi  rsell,  Ph.  D. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


The  primary  and  controlling  aim 
of  a  program  of  music  education 
in  the  school  is  effectively  and 
intelligently  to  promote  musical  ama¬ 
teurism.  We  wish  so  to  educate 
young  people  that  when  they  leave  us 
thev  will  have  both  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  find  a  continuing  place  in 
their  lives  for  musical  activities  of  the 
highest  possible  level.  On  this  our 
work  should  center.  By  this  it  should 
be  judged.  Here  is  the  fulcrum  about 
which  to  organize  a  balanced  curricu¬ 
lum  in  music  education. 

How  then  may  our  aim  be  achieved  ? 
What  must  we  try  to  do  ?  What  must 
we  ayoid?  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  a  curriculum  which  will  focus  on 
mus'Val  amateurism,  and  strike  an  ef¬ 
fect) 'e  balance  in  promoting  it? 

The  essential  content  of  such  a  cur¬ 
riculum  will  not  consist  of  notational 
problems,  or  the  stuff  of  musical  the¬ 
ory  and  history,  or  mastery  units  of 
technique,  or  of  any  combination  of 
such  elements.  If  we  think  and  work 
in  any  such  terms  as  these  we  are  off 
to  a  i^Tong  start  from  which  we  shall 
hardly  recover,  ^fusical  activities, 
musical  projects,  are  the  essential  stuff 
of  our  balanced  curriculum  —  musi¬ 
cal  activities  varied  and  diversified, 
yet  all  consciously  and  scrupulously 
pointed  towards  a  single  end.  One 
learns  to  enjoy  and  use  music  simply 
by  using  and  experiencing  it  in  all 
possible  ways.  This  is  what  we  must 
offer  our  young  pcKiple.  We  must  set 
up  a  music  program  which  offers  them 
opportunities  for  musical  projects  or¬ 


ganized  under  competent  educational 
direction. 

Now  in  general  it  is  'piossible  to  do 
three  kinds  of  things  with  music  —  to 
experience  and  use  it  in  three  ways. 
One  can  listen  to  it.  One  can  pei> 
form  it  with  voice  or  instrument. 
And  one  can  compose  or  create  it.  So 
our  music  curriculum  must  find  a 
place  for  three  types  of  musical  proj¬ 
ects  —  listening  projects,  performance 
projects,  and  creative  projects.  Let 
us  briefly  consider  their  values  and 
proper  management. 

First,  as  to  listening.  There  is  a 
notion,  never  perhaps  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  yet  widely  held  and  very  in¬ 
fluential,  that  music  study  means 
chiefly  or  solely  learning  to  perform 
music.  And  many  programs  of  music 
education  are  built  about  the  idea. 
Yet  not  much  reflection  is  needed  to 
show  that  it  is  false.  One  would  say 
nt  once  that  a  person  who  has  never 
beard  the  great  musical  masterpieces 
lacks  an  experience  of  obvious  cul¬ 
tural  value.  But  this  is  not  quite  the 
point  I  wish  to  press.  Aly  point  is 
that  wide,  directed  experience  in 
listening,  an  aroused  desire  for  listen¬ 
ing,  and  an  ability  to  listen  well,  is  a 
most  important  item  in  the  equipment 
of  the  musical  amateur.  What  are 
we  trying  to  teach  our  young  people? 
Surely  not  just  the  names  of  the 
notes,  or  the  intricacies  of  the  score, 
or  the  technique  of  some  instrument. 
Surely  we  are  not  just  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  competent  members  for  our  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras  and  cho- 
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ruses.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  aims 
such  as  these,  shall  we  not  properly 
stand  condemned  of  a  most  perverse 
narrowness  ?  These  young  people 
live  in  a  world  rich  with  superb  musi¬ 
cal  opportunities,  rich  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  most  compelling  happiness  in 
and  through  music.  Is  it  not  part  of 
our  job  as  music  educators  to  bring 
such  opportunities  home  to  them  ? 
Should  not  the  influence  of  our  work 
reveal  itself  both  now  and  later  in 
their  interest  in  concert  attendance,  in 
the  kind  of  radio  programs  they  se¬ 
lect,  in  the  kind  of  phonograph  re<*ords 
they  buy,  in  the  value  they  set  upon 
and  the  pleasure  they  find  in  hearing 
informal  musical  performances?  Is 
not  all  this  a  proper  part  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment  to  the  problems  of 
life  in  modem  society?  Any  person 
who  is  dead  to  existing  opportunities 
to  listen  to  and  enjoy  music  is  poorly 
equipped  as  a  musical  amateur  even 
though  he  has  considerable  perform¬ 
ance  skill.  And  what  is  more,  he 
lacks  a  not  unimportant  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  human  being. 

So  our  balanced  music  curriculum 
will  make  considerable  provision  for 
listening  experiences,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  provision  all  the  way  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  twelfth  grade. 
But  the  listening  project  will  not  be 
set  up  as  a  passive,  exposure,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  some  unspecified  cul¬ 
tural  values  will  accrue.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  definite  attempt  to  incul¬ 
cate  and  promote  listening  to  music  as 
an  attractive  life  activity.  Listening 
will  not  be  confined  to  hearing  phono¬ 
graph  records.  The  human  element 
will  be  persistently  introduced.  The 
performance  of  other  pupils  and  of 
the  teacher  will  be  utilized.  The  use 


of  the  home  radio,  concert  attendansi, 
and  the  formation  of  informal  music*! 
groups,  will  be  persuasively  advo¬ 
cated.  By  the  time  of  high  school 
graduation  the  pupil  should  not  only  • 
have  heard  a  good  sampling  of  the 
world’s  great  music,  he  should  also 
have  gained  the  attitude  of  seeking  ' 
for  the  opportunities  afforded  by  soci¬ 
ety  for  continuing  his  musical  experi¬ 
ence  and  enjo;^Tnent. 

Second,  consider  performance.  It 
is  a  truism  that  one  cannot  gain  an 
ado<]iiate  grasp  of  any  art  without 
practicing  it.  Yet  some  music  edn-  ’ 
cators  seriously  doubt  whether  many 
young  people  can,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  school  life,  achieve 
enough  skill  in  musical  performance 
to  be  of  permanent  value  to  them. 
Here  we  find  both  an  important  truth 
and  a  significant  error.  If  we  are 
thinking  of  performance  on  the  con¬ 
cert  level,  it  is  quite  true.  But  our  [ 
aim  is  not  to  turn  boys  and  girls  into  j 
weak  replicas  of  concert  stars.  After 
all,  the  normal  social  outlet  for  the 
performing  amateur  is  not  the  concert 
platform.  It  is  in  the  home,  in  the 
circle  of  friends,  in  the  informal  , 
group.  And  if  we  seriously  set  about  1 
the  job  of  equipping  young  people  to 
make  music  with  voice  and  instrument 
on  such  occasions  as  these,  we  shall 
find  it  altogether  more  feasible.  It 
will  involve  not  so  much  a  lowering 
as  a  humanizing  of  standards  —  an 
extensive  repertoire  of  playable  mate¬ 
rial  rather  than  a  few  painfully  pol¬ 
ished  “pieces”  for  instance.  We  shall 
find  it  particularly  worth  while  to  pro-  j 
mote  ensemble  performance;  and  for 
this  the  school  situation  obviously 
lends  itself  in  many  ways.  Here  u 
something  that  most  certainly  can  be 
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done,  particularly  as  we  know  how  to 
teach  the  musical  techniques  far  more 
quickly  than  heretofore.  And  it  is 
eminently  worth  while.  The  ability 
to  perform  music  individually  or  with 
others  up  to  an  acceptable  level  is  one 
of  the  most  socially  repaying  of  all 
avocational  activities. 

So  what  we  should  have  is  a  Avell- 
knit  scheme  of  performance  projects 
stemming  out  of  the  elementary  school 
singing.  We  should  have  small  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal  ensembles.  We 
should  have  instrumental  class  work. 
School  credit  for  private  lessons 
should  be  arranged.  Solo  opportuni¬ 
ties,  perhaps  in  connection  with 
listening  experiences,  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  copiously  as  possible.  And 
the  large  ensemble  groups  of  the 
senior  high  school  should  crown  the 
program.  The  quality  of  work  done 
by  these  groups  is  a  matter  of  high 
importance.  Even  though  we  have  to 
move  slowly  and  tolerate  inferior  per¬ 
formance,  we  should  never  be  content 
with  it  or  cease  working  for  something 
better.  The  reason  is  not  that  we 
wish  for  the  publicity  values  of  such 
organizations.  The  reason  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  one.  A  fine  senior  high  school 
orchestra  or  choir,  properly  built  into 
the  program  as  a  whole,  can  set  stand¬ 
ards  all  along  the  line,  right  down  to 
the  kindergarten.  This  is  what  we 
want  it  for.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the 
clear  emphasis  in  the  matter  of  per¬ 
formance  indicated  by  our  controlling 
aim  of  the  promotion  of  musical  ama¬ 
teurism. 

Thirdly,  consider  composition,  that 
is,  the  creative  project.  Of  course,  we 
entertain  no  idea  of  raising  a  large 
crop  of  composers,  any  more  than  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  expect  to  produce  many 


novelists  and  poets.  But  certain 
things  we  can  do  by  means  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  project.  First  of  all,  directed 
experience  and  encouragement  in  the 
creation  of  music  can  deeply  affect 
one’s  whole  attitude  towards  the  art. 
When  a  person  has  cooperated  in 
evolving  melodic  settings  for  poems, 
or  in  writing  little  pieces  for  instru¬ 
mental  performance,  and  has  then 
heard  his  music  rendered,  he  is  helped 
to  regard  music  itself  not  as  a  series 
of  troublesome  note  problems  or  tech¬ 
nical  obstacles,  but  as  a  natural  and 
normal  agency  for  expression.  Artis¬ 
tically  his  creative  work  may  be  worth 
little;  and  still  it  may  be  very  valu¬ 
able  educationally.  The  influence  it 
has  on  him  may  readily  show  itself 
in  more  intelligent  listening  and  more 
sensitive  performance.  Above  all,  the 
creative  project  can  arouse  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  use  of  music  which 
tends  to  persist  long  after  school  days 
are  over.  Then  secondly,  if  we  do 
the  right  and  possible  thing,  we  can 
reveal  to  young  people  the  interesting 
truth  that  to  compose  music  of  some 
value  is  by  no  means  so  recondite  a 
task  as  might  be  supposed.  Help  them 
to  set  about  it  the  right  way,  and  many 
of  them  will  compose  with  some  appre¬ 
ciable  measure  of  success. 

So  the  balanced  music  curriculum 
will  embody  creative  projects  as  an 
essential  element.  ^They  will  be  set 
up  for  the  primary  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  normal,  healthy  attitude 
towards  music,  as  well  as  for  the 
many  valuable  incidental  learnings 
they  involve,  rather  than  for  the  sake 
of  tangible  results  in  the  way  of  a 
product,  yin  the  elementary  grades 
pupils  will  be  encouraged  and  helped 
to  compose  music  to  be  sung  by  the 
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class  and  played  on  toy  instrumental 
ensembles.  Later  on  something  more 
in  the  way  of  formal  composition  can 
be  undertaken.  Audience  situations 
will  be  provided.  Encouragement  for 
unusual  talent  can  readily  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Above  all,  we  shall  avoid  the 
grammatical  study  of  musical  theory, 
and  even  in  our  special  elective 
courses  in  harmony  our  emphasis  will 
always  be  upon  normal  expressive  mu¬ 
sical  activities,  with  definite  social 
outlets.  Indeed  the  explicit  and  for¬ 
mal  teaching  of  theory  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  its  essential  ele¬ 
ments  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  working  musical 
projects. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  are  the 
chief  features  of  a  balanced  music  cur¬ 
riculum  aiming  at  musical  amateur¬ 
ism.  But  to  point  up  the  picture 
somewhat,  let  us  consider  certain  prev¬ 
alent  threats  to  the  integrity  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  such  a  program.  A 
number  of  practices  have  grown  up  in 
our  schools  which  seriously  impair 
the  value  of  the  work  in  music.  And 
yet  we  can  avoid  them  easily  enough 
once  they  are  called  to  our  attention. 

1.  First,  we  must  avoid  the  use 
of  inferior  and  worthless  music.  Such 
a  warning  should  be  needless,  for 
surely  one  cannot  expect  any  worthy 
educational  results  from  the  use  of 
trash.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not.  As¬ 
sembly  singing,  and  programs  brought 
in  by  visiting  so-called  artists  are 
often  on  a  level  deplorably  and  quite 
needlessly  low.  Administrators  who 
would  not  tolerate  anything  of  the 
sort  in  connection  with  English,  often 
fail  entirely  to  consider  the  educa¬ 
tional  eflfects  of  ignoring  quality 
when  music  is  concerned.  The  use  of 


fine  music  need  in  no  way  impair  en-  I 
joyment  or  damp  a  get-together  spirit  ? 
Genuine  appeal  and  quality  does  not 
mean  “high-brow-ism.”  And  one  ctn 
hardly  doubt  that  its  persistent  me 
on  all  occasions  tends  to  carry  over 
into  life. 

But  by  all  odds  the  worst  offenoei 
against  the  canon  of  quality  are 
found  in  the  program  of  elementary 
school  singing.  Much  of  the  material 
used  is  entirely  destitute  of  interest 
and  appeal.  The  excuse  made  for  it 
is  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  drill 
on  the  notation,  and  that  it  trains 
the  mind.  As  to  this  last  notion  — 
still  I  lament  to  say  upheld  by  some 
music  educators  —  no  comment  is 
needed.  But  a  word  should  be  said 
in  regard  to  drill.  The  living  values 
of  our  program  are  precisely  not  those 
gained  by  drill.  Instead  of  a  drill 
device,  the  song  should  be  a  musical 
project  —  something  the  child  might  i 
enjoy  learning  in  school  and  might 
wish  to  sing  out  of  school.  Instead  of 
being  a  means  for  learning  something 
else  —  the  notation  —  the  song  should 
carry  its  own  values  as  a  musical  ex¬ 
perience.  Here  is  the  clear  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  point  of  view  I  am 
presenting.  And  .  this  obviously  re-  i 
quires  the  use  of  beautiful  and  ap¬ 
pealing  materials.  When  this  is  not 
done,  whatever  the  excuse,  the  whole 
program  fails  as  an  agency  for  pro¬ 
moting  a  normal  amateurism. 

2.  Second,  we  must  avoid  an  ex¬ 
cessive  emphasis  on  reading  the  score. 
Reading  is  chiefly  a  tool  skill,  and 
when  we  allow  its  acquisition  to 
monopolize  practically  the  entire  time 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  grade,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  program  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  balance.  ^lusic  eduot- 
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tors  tend  to  over-emphasize  reading 
largely  because  it  is  definite  and 
tangible  and  yields  measurable  results. 

Now  I  freely  admit  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  is  a  very  valuable  item  in 
the  equipment  of  the  amateur.  But 
I  insist  that  we  often  pay  a  prepos¬ 
terously  needless  price  for  it,  and  sac¬ 
rifice  many  things  even  more  essen¬ 
tial —  listening,  and  creative  work, 
for  instance.  Our  problem,  then,  is 
not  to  get  rid  of  music  reading  in  the 
schools,  but  to  teach  it  more  economi¬ 
cally.  And  this  can  most  certainly  l)e 
(lone.  Our  two  guides  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  it  are  to  incidentalize  and  to  post- 
poM.  From  the  second  grade  on  the 
children  may  have  the  score  before 
them  in  many  musical  activities  — 
listening  and  rote  singing,  for  in¬ 
stance.  But  we  should  spend  very 
little  time  on  it,  and  it  should  not  be 
formally  developed.  Without  sacri¬ 
ficing  anvthing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
final  achievement  the  formal  study  of 
the  score  can  be  postponed  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade.  At  that  age  the 
the  child  can  learn  it  much  faster 
than  in  the  second  grade,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  older,  and  partly  because 
he  has  more  of  a  musical  background 
—  a  background  containing  some  in¬ 
strumental  and  creative  experience, 
which  are  peculiarly  helpful  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  score.  By  such  incidental 
treatment  and  postponement  we  can 
still  teach  reading,  and  yet  leave 
plenty  of  time  in  the  lower  grades  for 
h  rounded  scheme  of  musical  projects. 

3.  Third,  we  must  avoid  starving 
our  program  for  time.  Half  an  hour 
a  week  for  music  in  the  high  school, 
for  instance,  is  a  travesty.  It  means 
at  once  that  only  one  small  aspect  of  a 
complete  program  can  be  attempted. 


and  even  that  none  too  well.  We  ask 
for  time  not  to  polish  and  groom  a 
group  of  virtuosi,  but  to  give  music 
a  chance  with  the  boys  and  girls. 
Surely  it  is  obvious  that  a  broad  ama¬ 
teur  musical  equipment  is  an  asset  of 
genuine  scxsial  and  practical  value. 
Surely  too,  if  the  music  program  is 
worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  worth  do¬ 
ing  well.  It  should  have  its  fair 
chance.  We  claim  urgently  that  music 
should  be  granted  as  liberal  a  time 
allotment  as  any  major  subject  taught 
in  the  school. 

4.  Fourth,  we  must  avoid  exploit¬ 
ing  the  music  program  for  publicity. 
No  curricular  activity  has  richer  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  school  publicity  than 
music.  And  up  to  a  point  this  is 
healthy  and  legitimate.  By  all  means 
our  work  should  have  community  out- 
•  Icts  and  contacts.  But  too  often  we 
find  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  vi¬ 
cious  and  harmful  perversion  of  such 
values.  The  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  are  often  permitted  to  obliter¬ 
ate  everything  else,  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  judged  by  its  obvious  and 
showy  results.  The  case  is  precisely 
cn  all  fours  with  football,  which  has 
drawn  so  much  recent  criticism.  Now 
we  want  good  bands  and  orchestras  — 
but  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  musical 
and  educational  interests  of  young 
people.  We  do  not  want  to  develop 
eighteen-year-old  semi -professionals, 
narrowly  trained,  who  will  find  no 
use  for  their  abilities  when  they  grad¬ 
uate.  We  want  to  develop  musical 
amateurs,  with  the  richest  experience 
w’e  can  give  them,  in  whose  lives  mu¬ 
sic  in  all  its  varied  aspects  will  play 
a  continuing  part. 

The  music  program,  as  I  see  it,  is 
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one  of  the  great  opportunities  now 
before  the  American  schools.  It  is  a 
chance  to  do  a  real  job  of  education  — 
to  render  a  real  service  to  youth.  Its 
patterns  are  not  yet  set,  its  aims  not 
yet  crystallized.  So  here  is  a  chance 
to  apply  educational  principles  in 
which  many  of  us  entirely  concur,  but 
which  are  difficult  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  general  scale.  To  miss  such 


an  opportunity  would  be  worse  thu 
a  misfortune.  It  would  be  tragic.  If 
we  sanely  plan  our  music  curricnlsj 
for  the  obvious  human  end  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
music  —  of  musical  amateurism — 
shall  find  that  it  justifies  itself  u 
every  educational  scheme  ultimatsfy 
must,  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girh 
and  men  and  women. 


» 
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IN  view  of  the  increasingly  rich 
and  varied  range  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  that  are  being  developed  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  today  it  is 
not  amiss  to  question  the  need  and 
purpose  of  a  general  music  course  in 
junior  high  schools.  An  inspection  of 
available  syllabi  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  musically  minded  youth  is  being 
given  growing  consideration.  Individ¬ 
ual  differences,  talents  and  aptitudes 
are  cared  for,  provided  the  student  is 
aware  of  his  own  particular  bent  and 
his  own  unique  preference.  Such  a 
pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
control  and  mastery  that  will  enable 
him  to  get  music  for  himself.  He  is 
helped  to  make  important  personal 
adjustments  in  learning  to  use  music 
in  his  own  life. 

This  is  notable  and  significant  in 
an  educational  scheme  that  proposes 
to  make  life  better  through  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  ideal :  Music  for  Every 
Child  —  Every  Child  for  Music. 
But  it  is  not  enough.  Presumably 


every  child  means  every  child:  Eack  . 
boy,  each  girl,  each  individual,  omit¬ 
ting  none,  not  just  the  talented  few. 

It  declares  music  an  integral  part  of  [ 
all  education  during  the  impression-  L 
able  periods  of  growing  up  as  wellu  | 
in  the  sensitive  and  plastic  years  of  \ 
childhood.  To  offer  specialized  courses 
only  or  to  place  music  on  an  electire 
basis  in  the  junior  high  school  would 
imply  that  the  young  people  of  this  [ 
school  are  each  and  all  in  a  position  \ 
to  select  or  elect  their  musical  expe¬ 
riences. 

This  assumption  would  disregard 
not  only  the  philosophy  of  music  edu¬ 
cators  but  that  of  specialists  in  the 
secondary  education  as  well.  A  mov¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school 
is  the  promotion  and  cultivation  of 
the  many-sided  cultural  activities  that 
contribute  toward  a  liberal  education. 
An  accepted  principle  is  the  impo^ 
tance  of  both  subjective  and  objective 
exploration  for  adolescent  pupils. 

The  function  of  all  education,  sayi 
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Dr.  Briggs  is,  “  to  teach  people 
to  do  better  the  desirable  things  that 
they  are  likely  to  do  anyway.  An¬ 
other  duty  is  to  reveal  to  them  higher 
activities  and  to  make  them  both  de¬ 
sired  and  maximally  possible.”* 

That  music  is  a  culture  rich  and 
complete  in  itself,  also  manifold  in 
its  relation  to  other  cultures  need  not 
be  argued,  ^fusic  by  its  very  nature 
is  the  most  personal  and  intimate  of 
all  the  ai-ts.  It  lives  through  sound 
and  movement.  Human  life  moves 
and  is  given  meaning  and  protection 
through  these  same  elements.  Every 
living  person  is  qualitatively  tuned  to 
respond  to  both.  The  complex  of  the 
adolescent  personality  is  poignantly 
sensitive  to  the  appeals  of  rhythm, 
melody  and  harmony.  Therefore,  it 
does  not  seem  extravagant  to  claim 
that  exploratory  experiences  in  music 
may  at  the  same  time  prove  to  be  sub¬ 
jectively  revealing. 

Singing,  dancing  and  “barber-shop” 
chording  are  favorite  pastimes.  They 
are  normal  outlets  for  pent-up  ener¬ 
gies  and  over-burdened  emotions  as 
are  sports,  romping,  fri.sking,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  seeking  companionship. 

Young  people  are  going  to  have 
music  and  they  are  going  to  make 
music.  It  is  in  them,  it  is  “on  the 
air,”  it  is  an  accepted  part  of  their 
everyday  life.  At  home,  at  school,  at 
the  movies,  on  the  street,  at  games,  at 
most  social  affairs,  in  church  and  at 
all  ceremonials  of  whatever  nature, 
there  is  no  avoiding  it  if  they  would. 
Music  for  every  child  is  a  reality. 
.\nd  like  most  realities  in  life  it  is  a 
complication  of  more  or  less  indis¬ 
criminate  elements  and  occasions.  The 
worthy,  the  trivial,  the  beautiful,  the 


vulgar,  the  lofty  and  the  insignifi¬ 
cant,  all  are  present.  What  will  be 
taken  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  make  wise  choices. 

To  guide  and  coordinate  youthful 
consumption  of  and  venture  into  un¬ 
explored  areas  of  musical  experience 
would  appear  to  be  an  inescapable  part 
of  the  duty  of  all  education.  To  lead 
boys  and  girls  along  musical  paths 
attended  with  abundant  present  satis¬ 
factions  but  unswervingly  directed 
toward  ultimate  good  taste  should  be 
not  only  the  duty  but  the  privilege  of 
music  education. 

The  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
administrators  of  our  schools  recog¬ 
nize  the  validity  of  the  foregoing 
principles  and  purposes  is  given  in  the 
prevalence  of  a  music  course  for  all 
pupils  having  a  place  in  the  crowded 
junior  high  school  curriculum.  With 
the  best  of  good  intentions  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  given  the  anomalous  and  ironical 
captions  of  either  Required  Music  or 
Compulsory  Music.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  happier  title  has  not  been  found 
ciffering  a  course  which  should  be  vir¬ 
tually  an  invitation  into  a  promised 
land.  To  the  initiated  the  term  Gen¬ 
eral  Music  has  the  disadvantage  of  be¬ 
ing  meager  in  connotations  but  it  has 
at  least  the  virtue  of  being  a  more 
negative  designation  than  required  or 
compulsory.  Professionally  it  implies 
a  comprehensive,  flexible,  adaptable 
and  workable  organization  of  musical 
activities  and  subject  matter  designed 
to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  un¬ 
selected  groups  of  students. 

Purporting  so  much,  necessitating 
wisdom  of  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  being  a  comparatively  new 
and  experimental  aspect  of  the  musical 
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program  the  organization  of  the  Oen- 
tral  Music  Course  presents  certain 
problems. 

Unquestionably  much  incoherent 
thinking  and  operating  is  the  result 
of  a  confusion  of  aims.  To  proceed 
effectively,  the  teacher  on  the  job,  as 
well  as  the  supervising  officers,  must 
face  squarely  the  matter  of  specific 
aims.  For  these  arc  the  directors  and 
coordinators  of  daily  activities. 

No  one  person  is  qualified  to  set  up 
exact  objectives  for  another  unless  he 
happens  to  be  an  inherent  factor  in 
tbe  same  situation.  The  needs  and 
requirements  of  each  unique  situation 
are  the  determiners  of  particular 
goals.  This,  in  turn,  presupposes  a 
sympathetic  and  an  intelligent  diag¬ 
nosis  of  all  aspects  of  the  teaching  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Furthermore  aims  should  be  articu¬ 
lated  as  a  clear  definition  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  beliefs  of  an  educator  who  is 
continually  assimilating,  growing  and 
regenerating  from  a  fruitful  Mother 
Earth  of  fundamental  principles.  The 
teacher  as  educator  has  to  be  aware 
of  the  demands  of  living  growth:  the 
bringing  together  and  coalescing  of 
certain  elements  to  create  a  form  or 
to  meet  a  need.  Then  for  the  same 
reason  he  needs  to  know  when  to  break 
away  and  to  reassemble  in  the  interest 
of  renewed  vitality  and  more  advanced 
growth. 

Specific  aims,  worthy  of  the  name, 
are  being  continually  modified,  fo¬ 
cused  this  way  and  that,  changed  to 
suit  varying  conditions  that  are  sure 
to  be  present  in  working  out  a  general 
music  course.  Pupils  should  take  part 
in  setting  up  these  aims.  After  all 
they  should  be  a  reflection  of  what 
teacher  and  pupils  want,  value  and 


see  a  possibility  of  getting.  Wb® 
achievement  is  reached  it  must  not  Is 
considered  an  ending  but  rather  u  i 
gateway  leading  into  a  new  field. 

A  survey  course  in  music  soft, 
ciently  comprehensive  and  flexible  b 
have  something  of  value  for  all  is  pi*, 
destined  to  a  varied  and  vital  exii-  ; 
tence  if  it  lives  at  all.  For  it  grosi 
and  flourishes  only  when  pupils  re  | 
gard  the  pursuit  of  music  in  the  ns-  f 
ture  of  a  quest.  One  affording  oppoe 
tunity  for  discovery  also  one  prond  I 
ing  occasions  for  action.  I 

What  the  activities  shall  be  mnit  * 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  botk 
ideals  and  actualities.  Ideally  every 
boy  and  every  girl  should  in  junior 
high  school  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  try  himself  out  with  one  or  mow 
musical  instruments.  Adolescent  ap 
petite  for  music  appears  to  thrive  upon 
the  “canned”  fare  offered  them  by  the 
radio  and  other  reproducing  mechsa-  t 
isms,  thereby  stimulating  more  previ-  p 
lent  and  stronger  desires  to  make  mn-  ' 
sic  for  themselves.  The  yearn  may  be 
for  a  saxophone,  a  “cordeen,”  a  bar 
monica,  trap  drums  or  a  xylophone  ai 
well  as  for  those  instruments  having 
a  better  social  position  in  orchestral 
circles.  Be  it  what  it  may  there  ii  \ 
evidence  a-plenty  that  the  average  boy  | 
or  girl  in  his  teens  longs  for  this  par  | 
ticular  way  of  extending  his  per  j 
sonality.  ^ 

Actually  an  instrument  and  instrue 
tion  in  its  use  is  not  yet  a  possibili^ 
for  all  pupils.  Aptitude,  talent,  home 
influence  and  the  will  to  do  are  mow 
decisive  factors  when  large  expense 
and  baffling  administrative  problem 
are  involved  than  are  the  emotiond 
urges  of  youth.  There  is  no  getting 
around  the  fact  that  the  realities  cl 
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money,  time,  place,  equipment  and 
teaching  staff  definitely  limit  the 
scope  of  activitiea.  Therefore,  instru¬ 
mental  instruction  for  all,  voice  cul¬ 
ture  as  such,  Dalcroze  (or  similar) 
eurythmics,  creative  work  in  the  sense 
of  original  composition  and  musical 
theory  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  elec¬ 
tive  places  on  the  program. 

However,  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
evolve  from  the  above  a  composite  of 
activities  proportioned  to  fit  the  gen¬ 
eral  demands  of  diverse  and  separate 
individual  local  situations.  A  broad 
panorama  of  musical  experiences  may 
be  unfolded  through  two  major  and 
universally  available  means  —  singing 
and  listening. 

Of  the  two  singing  is  usually  the 
more  popular  activity  w’ith  the  mass 
of  students.  Probably  because  it  af¬ 
fords  an  immediate  opportunity  for 
participation  through  performance. 
Singing  that  is  enjoyed  engages  the 
entire  organism.  Not  only  the  ‘Svhole 
soul”  goes  into  the  performance  but 
the  whole  body  as  well.  Furthermore 
the  natural  egotism  of  the  budding 
and  developing  personality  of  maturer 
years  is  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  come  out  into  the  open;  to  gain 
recognition  and  to  adjust  itself  in  the 
social  group.  Curiosity  about  and  in¬ 
terest  in  one’s  own  voice,  its  kind  and 
quality,  its  possibility  of  development 
and  pleasure  in  using  it  expressively 
are  healthy  manifestations  of  the  ego. 
The  voice  and  voices  of  one’s  friends 
and  classmates,  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences  within  a  given  group  and  the 
stimulation  of  working  together  for  a 
commonly,  valued  goal  are  likewise 
natural  concocmitants  of  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  social  consciousness. 

When  given  the  right  conditions 


boys  and  girls  put  all  of  themselves 
into  their  singing:  their  imvoiced 
longings,  their  inarticulate  beliefs, 
their  unformed  but  aspiring  idealism. 
To  routinize  singing  or  to  make  it 
subservient  to  technical  instruction  is 
like  depriving  a  bird  of  its  wings. 
Any  song  worth  studying  should  be 
considered  as  a  significant  fragment 
of  human  experience  passed  on  and| 
made  meaningful  to  others  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  beauty,  not  as  an  exercise  in 
music  reading. 

Beautiful  tone,  expressiveness  and 
clarity  of  interpretation  in  singing  are 
the  feeling  response  to  insight  into 
meaning — vision  lighted  by  vividness 
of  emotion  and  sustained  by  intensity 
of  sympathetic  understanding  will  in¬ 
evitably  lead  back  to  such  practical 
considerations  as  unraveling  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  musical  notation.  The 
endless  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  arouse 
and  to  keep  alive  an  enthusiasm  for 
singing  that  will  go  on,  out  and  up 
in  enlarging  the  scope  of  this  activity. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  many  tech¬ 
nical  obstacles  pupils  can  hurdle  when 
the  drive  is  from  within. 

In  the  listening  to  Music  activity 
the  bounds  set  by  individual  and  group 
limitations  are  removed.  Amateur  as 
well  as  professional  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  are  increasing  in  number  and  in 
quality.  The  radio  and  the  phono¬ 
graph  make  fine  music  universally  ac¬ 
cessible.  We  can  have  what  we  want 
and  what  we  are  ready  to  absorb  and 
to  appreciate.  Intelligent  attention  to 
the  performance  of  others  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  imagination  and 
of  the  mind.  The  pupil  has  to  put 
himself  into  his  listening  if  the  expe¬ 
rience  is  to  go  beyond  a  passive  sen¬ 
sory  pleasure. 
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When  he  learns  to  hear  with  his 
imaginative  mind  in  addition  to  hear¬ 
ing  with  his  ears  he  is  a  freer  partici¬ 
pant  than  when  physically,  emotion¬ 
ally  and  mentally  engaged  with  execu¬ 
tion.  His  attention  is  not  divided,  he 
is  able  to  perceive  connections  with 
other  experiences,  he  can  affirm,  com¬ 
pare,  reject  or  accept.  He  may  come 
even  to  philosophise  in  a  way  in  pon¬ 
dering  causes  and  effects. 

The  listening  program  should  be 
planned  to  reinforce  other  musical  ac¬ 
tivities.  Increased  sensitiveness  and 
responsiveness  which  comes  from  hear¬ 
ing  fine  music  well  played  is  a  very 
real  aid  to  pupil  control  in  perform¬ 
ing.  Furthermore  hearing  great  or¬ 
chestras,  ensembles,  soloists  and  artist 
performers  of  all  kinds  disclose  unsus¬ 
pected  possibilities  that  furnish  new 
incentives  for  dominant  individual  in¬ 
terests  and  ambitions. 

To  sum  up,  the  aims  and  activities 
of  the  General  Music  Course  are  fo¬ 
cused  toward  and  coordinated  for  the 
purpose  of  individual  being.  That  is 
what  happens  in  the  pupil’s  own  self 
as  motivating  effective  his  doing. 
Teaching  music  to  all  students  in  a 
junior  high  school  does  not  aim  to 


make  a  so-called  musician  of  every 
boy  and  every  girl.  But  it  does  pro¬ 
pose  to  enlarge  appreciation,  some¬ 
thing  never  taught  and  something 
never  completely  learned.  However 
discrimination  can  be  taught  Teach¬ 
ing  can  and  does  organize  a  scope  of 
musical  experiences  that  open  ears  and 
eyes  to  beauty,  that  awaken  interest 
and  engender  fresh  desires  and  that 
builds  new  and  higher  values  upon 
those  already  recognized  and  accepted 
as  good.  In  broadening  the  range  of 
choices,  in  influencing  preferences 
and  in  cultivating  values  the  pupil 
learns  to  judge.  This  learning  en¬ 
ables  him  to  distinguish  between  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity;  it  helps  him  to  gain 
progressively  the  power  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  for  himself  as  to  what  is  worth¬ 
while  and  what  is  not. 

Since  education  (in  general)  unde^ 
takes  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of 
developing  the  inner  resources  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  order  to  broaden  and  elevate 
them  in  contact  with  their  environ¬ 
ment,  it  seems  that  “music  for  every 
child”  is  a  just  assumption  of  a  “duty” 
that  helps  .  .  .  “to  reveal  to  them 
higher  activities  and  to  make  them 
l)oth  desired  and  maximally  possible.” 
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The  newly  organized  Division  of 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  has  been  conducting  an  im¬ 
portant  experiment  to  determine  the 
icerits  of  the  informal  curriculum 
known  as  the  Activity  Program  for 
the  ordinary  public  school.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  John  J.  Loftus,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
Elementary  Schools. 

In  the  sununer  of  1934  the  Board 
of  Education  organized  thirty  play 
schools  in  the  crowded  sections  of 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  and  four  large 
day  camps  in  Van  Cortlandt,  Inwood 
Hill  and  Pelham  Bay  Parks  as  work 
projects  manned  by  teachers  and  others 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  purpose  of  this  experiment 
was  to  determine  whether  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  curriculum  emergent  could  be 
operated  at  all  in  New  York  schools. 
It  was  eminently  successful.  The 
director,  Dr.  Loftus,  then  District 
Superintendent  in  Districts  32  and 
34,  Brooklyn,  tried  out  an  informal 
modification  of  the  regular  course  of 
study  of  the  activity  type  in  all  the 
schools  of  his  districts  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  successful  under 
the  ordinary  working  condition  in  the 
public  schools  with  regular  licensed 
teachers.  In  the  present  stage  of  the 
experiment  most  of  the  classes  are 
large,  the  furniture  of  the  fixed  type, 
the  equipment  conventional  and  the 
teachers  not  specially  trained. 


Whalen 

When  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  in  February, 
1935,  the  New  York  Principal’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  volunteered  to  conduct  a  more 
controlled  experiment  in  a  limited 
number  of  typical  schools  in  the  boi^ 
oughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Queens.  They  were  assisted 
by  project  workers,  who  had  to  be 
trained  for  this  work  as  assistants  to 
the  principal  and  teachers. 

In  September,  1935,  the  experiment 
was  extended  to  seventy-four  schools 
recommended  by  the  local  superin¬ 
tendent  as  typical  of  his  districts  so 
that  a  sampling  of  every  type  of  com¬ 
munity  in  every  part  of  New  York 
City  was  provided.  Throughout  all 
these  experiments,  special  consultants 
in  music,  drama,  and  art  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  aims  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  project. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  different  peoples,  their  cus¬ 
toms,  folk-lore,  music  and  art  have 
definite  life  value  and  that  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  these  rich  experiences  in  the 
classroom,  the  assemblies,  pageants 
and  exhibits  is  very  important  since 
this  understanding  and  interchange  of 
mores  should  bring  about  more  co¬ 
operation,  better  social  relationship 
and  a  pride  of  worthy  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

A  suggested  procedure  in  the  Ac¬ 
tivity  Program  was  offered  to  the 
schools  as  a  pattern.  The  following 
steps  were  recommended: 
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Steps 

1.  The  conference. 

2.  The  ezcnrsion. 

3.  Research. 

4.  Dramatization. 

5.  Planning  and  sketching. 

6.  Actual  construction  of  performance. 

7.  Pictorial  interpretation. 

8.  Graphic  interpretation. 

9.  Sharing  the  experience  with  others. 

10.  Fixing  the  outcomes. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  a  group  of  thirty  special  music 
consultants  were  appointed  to  plan 
music  programs  that  directly  correlate 
song  material  with  the  individual 
class  projects  being  undertaken  in  the 
activity  rooms.  The  regular  formal 
music  period  has  been  continued,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  this  appreciative  and  ac¬ 
tive  participating  musical  experience. 

It  has  so  been  planned  that  the 
classroom  teacher  and  music  consult¬ 
ant  hold  private  conferences  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  project  or  unit  of  work  that 
is  to  be  undertaken.  The  music  con¬ 
sultant  then  selects  the  song  material 
most  suitable  for  the  activity.  When¬ 
ever  possible  the  music  period  follows 
the  classroom  teacher’s  lesson  in  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  English  or  nature 
study.  This  plan  is  considered  most 
feasible  and  advantageous  because  the 
songs  taught  correlate  directly  with  the 
classroom  discussion. 

The  selection  of  the  music  is  deter^ 
mined  by  specific  needs.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  the  people  and 
the  historical  importance  of  the  time 
are  important  considerations  in  the 
selection  of  songs.  When  folk  music 
is  used  it  is  always  authentic.  It  may 
have  been  used  by  the  people  of  the 
location  and  the  period  being  studied. 
It  may  give  an  emotional,  social,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  topographical  background 


of  the  people.  Whenever  possible  I 
actions  suggested  by  the  work  s(Ht9  I 
are  enacted  by  the  children.  For  ex- 
ample,  “The  Erie  Canal,”  an  Ameri-  i 
can  folk  song,  has  direct  bearing  an4 
interest  for  children  who  are  study 
ing  Xew  York  State  and  the  Erie 
Canal. 

When  we  discuss  George  Washing 
ton’s  period,  what  child  will  not  thrill  t 
at  an  opportunity  to  sing  Washing 
ton’s  favorite  song  “The  Way  Worn 
Traveler”  taken  from  the  opera  "The  i 
Mountaineers,”  which  was  very  pop®, 
lar  in  England  at  the  time?  How 
they  will  appreciate  knowing  that  hii 
step-daughter,  Nellie  Custis,  played 
this  song  on  the  harpsieord,  the  popu¬ 
lar  instrument  of  the  day.  Here  is  i 
splendid  approach  to  instrumental 
study  and  more  fine  examples  of  di¬ 
rect  song  correlations  could  be  cited 
covering  all  countries  and  many  peri¬ 
ods  of  life  and  world  history.  The  I 
careful  selection  of  song  material 
helps  to  reinforce  the  facts  already 
learned  from  the  class  teacher. 

In  every  case  this  informal  ap¬ 
proach  has  won  the  children.  They 
anticipate  and  delight  in  their  music 
activity  program  since  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  participation  of  every 
child.  Short  discussions  reveal  to 
their  eager  minds  why  the  song  was 
written  and  by  whom  so  they  know 
why  they  are  singing  the  song.  Musi¬ 
cal  terms,  conducting,  solo  and  imita¬ 
tive  orchestral  effects  are  utilized. 
The  children  are  learning  the  musk 
instruments  and  values  which  spring 
from  deep  interest,  active  participa¬ 
tion  and  the  satisfying  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  a  contributing  group. 

The  socialized  values  appear  as  the 
children  are  becoming  more  tolerant 
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of  different  peoples,  their  customs  and 
their  music.  A  few  moments  spent 
comparing  their  new  song  with  music 
thev  already  know  is  helping  them  to 
realize  comparative  values.  In  many 
instances  they  are  doing  research  work 
to  find  out  about  the  composers.  In 
one  instance  the  children  took  the 
initiative  to  bring  in  songs  themselves. 
Thi.s  situation  brought  about  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  (a)  suitable  material,  (b) 
musical  value,  (c)  authentic  music. 

A  higher  standard  of  musical  val¬ 
ues  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
children’s  interest  and  participation. 
Thev  are  now  conscious  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  urges  that  make  people  sing  and 
write  songs.  They  can  appreciate 
different  levels  of  musical  material 
and  have  learned  to  compare  musical 
values  more  critically.  Some  groups 
have  tried  to  imagine  themselves  in  a 
certain  period  and  create  songs  that 
might  have  been  sung  under  certain 
conditions.  In  one  instance  a  supe¬ 
rior  fifth  grade  worked  out  original 
minuet  steps  and  dance  to  the  “Pader¬ 
ewski  Minuet.”  The  air  is  alive  with 
constructive  criticism.  The  radio  and 
discussions  of  different  programs  have 
played  a  vital  part  in  helping  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  realize  the  importance  of  fine 
tone  quality,  attack,  expression,  enun¬ 
ciation,  mood  effects  and  rhythms. 

The  children’s  choice  and  standards 
of  songs  have  certainly  improved. 
Many  songs  in  demand  last  year  were 
not  of  much  musical  value  but  some 
were  given  to  utilize  the  interest  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and 
the  beginning  of  better  music.  The 
children  began  to  realize  for  them¬ 
selves  that  even  though  they  worked 
hard  they  could  not  attain  artistic  re¬ 
sults  if  the  song  material  was  poor. 


They  experienced  this  reaction  them¬ 
selves  and  so  today  are  trying  in  their 
own  way  to  select  music  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  their  new  knowledge  and  wider 
practical  experience. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  songs  from  the  school  to 
the  home  life  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  home  of  relatives.  Several  in¬ 
stances  have  come  to  my  attention. 
Upon  hearing  a  new  song,  some  of 
the  children  raised  their  hands,  and 
when  spoken  to,  have  said  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “My  sister  sings  that,”  “My 
cousin  sang  that  song  at  my  house  last 
week,”  “I  heard  that  song  ‘Erie  Canal’ 
at  the  movie,  ‘The  Farmer  Takes  a 
Wife.’  ”  These  are  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  transfer  of  learning  and 
shared,  active  experiences.  That  they 
remember  the  songs  was  illustrated  by 
a  dull  group  when  called  upon  to  do 
something  for  a  visitor  during  “Par¬ 
ents’  Week.”  To  the  amazement  of 
the  teacher  they  wanted  to  sing  a 
Dutch  Bowling  song  that  they  had 
learned  the  last  term.  A  little  hesi¬ 
tant  the  teacher  granted  permission 
and  was  greatly  surprised  and  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  they  not  only  re¬ 
membered  the  words  and  melody,  but 
sang  with  expression  and  enjoyment. 

The  spirit  and  joy  this  music  peri¬ 
od  brings,  argues  well  for  the  active 
participation  and  interest  in  music 
for  the  future  of  these  youngsters. 
The  activity  music  program  does  not 
stop  in  the  classroom.  The  children 
are  eager  to  share  their  songs  with 
other  groups  and  many  fine  assembly 
programs  and  interclass  visits  result 
from  their  learnings. 

Last  year  in  one  school  a  program 
was  given  depicting  American  history 
from  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  1492 
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through  to  the  invention  of  radio. 
Each  class  crystallized  the  songs  that 
had  been  correlated  with  the  class  his¬ 
tory  into  a  little  scene  or  excerpt  of 
the  period.  Those  interested  in  re¬ 
search  contributed  many  splendid 
ideas  for  the  dances,  costumes,  speech 
and  customs  of  the  different  periods 
in  American  history.  This  varied  pro¬ 
gram  included  our  American  Indians, 
who  sang  their  authentic  songs,  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  and  performed  their 
dances.  The  Puritans  sang  the  “Win¬ 
chester  Tune”  which  was  popular  in 
Massachusetts  in  1621.  The  dignified 
minuet  enhanced  Washington’s  period. 
Civil  War  songs  were  sung  in  the 
camp  scene.  Our  typical  mountain¬ 
eers  and  their  songs,  dances  and  cos¬ 
tumes  were  very  popular.  The  chil¬ 
dren  actually  lived  these  scenes  and  I 
doubt  if  they  will  ever  forget  that  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  history  or  the  songs  and 
dances  that  were  correlated.  The  final 
result  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  spec¬ 
tacle  of  active  eager  children  working 
together  for  a  common  interest. 

In  still  another  school,  two  classes, 
“A  Third  Year”  and  “A  Fifth  Year” 
were  studying  the  Indians,  their  cus¬ 
toms,  music,  dances,  rituals  and  life. 
The  Third  Year  had  learned  the  In¬ 
dian  songs:  “Wake,  Wake,  Arise,” 
“The  Sunset  Song,”  “An  Indian  Lul¬ 
laby,”  and  “Farewell  to  the  War¬ 
riors.”  The  Fifth  Year  had  worked 
out  in  detail  an  authentic  Indian 
council  scene  with  appropriate  authen¬ 
tic  songs.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
two  classes  join  their  experiences  and 
write  a  play  depicting  Indian  life. 
Both  groups  worked  together  on  the 
play  weaving  in  the  songs  they  had 
learned.  The  final  result  was  a  three- 
act  play  titled: 


“LIFE  IN  AN  INDIAN  VILLAOr] 

Act  I  —  Early  Morning  in  an  Ixam 

Village. 

a.  The  Indians  enter  showing  the  occ». 

pation  of  the  men,  women  and  duP 

dren. 

(Action) 

1.  Preparing  the  camp-fire. 

2.  Making  bows  and  arrows. 

3.  Grinding  the  corn. 

4.  Weaving. 

6.  Water-carrying. 

b.  Salute  to  the  Sun  God. 

(Action) 

1.  All  stand  and  face  the  Sun  (east) 
and  with  gestures  sing  the  mom. 
ing  song  to  the  Sun  God,  ‘^ikt 
Wake,  Arise!” 

2.  The  Indians  continue  at  work. 

A  runner  enters  with  Council 
Sticks  inviting  the  Chief  and  two 
of  his  braves  to  attend  the  nei^ 
boring  council. 

The  men  discuss  the  shortage  ot 
supplies  and  plan  a  hunt  for 
game  and  fish.  As  the  men  leaie 
the  stage  for  the  hunt  the  women 
sing  “Farewell  to  the  Warriort" 

3.  The  stage  is  now  occupied  by  ikt 
women. 

As  it  is  spring,  they  decide  to 
plant  the  com.  The  Medicine 
Man  is  called  to  bless  the  ground 
and  the  corn,  and  the  women  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  plant¬ 
ing  corn  by  performing  their 
famous  corn  dance. 

(Curtain) 

Act  II  —  The  Council  Scene. 

Setting 

(a)  A  large  tepee  occupies  the  center 
rear  of  stage. 

(b)  A  fire-place  is  placed  center  front 

(Action) 

1.  The  Braves  enter  to  the  song, 
“Processional.” 

2.  The  Chief  enters  to  the  song, 
Hunga.” 

3.  All  sit.  Ceremony  of  the  Peace 
Pipe  is  enacted,  while  the  Bravee 
sing  the  song  of  ‘The  Peace 
Pipe.” 
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4.  Then  follows  the  exchange  of  the 
wampum  belt. 

6.  The  Indian  Braves  perform  a 
“Bow  and  Arrow**  Dance. 

6.  Suddenly  loud  thunder  is  heard. 
The  Pipe  bearer  covers  the  fire 
and  all  the  Indians  sing  “The 
Approach  of  the  Storm.” 

(Curtain  closes  on  rigid  Indians  at  the 
Council  scene) 

Act  III 

(Action) 

1.  The  women  are  on  the  stage  per¬ 
forming  their  household  t^ks 
and  singing  an  Indian  ‘TLullaby.” 

2.  The  Warriors  return  from  the 
Council  and  the  women  welcome 
them  with  the  song,  “The  Return 
of  the  Warriors.” 

3.  The  hunters  and  those  who  went 
fishing  now  return.  Community 
interest  and  satisfaction  is  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  results  of  the 
hunt. 

4.  The  sun  is  about  to  set,  and  the 
Indians  stand  and  face  the  west, 
singing  “The  Sunset  Song.” 
This  song  is  repeated  five  times, 
taking  one  minute  each  time.  On 
the  fifth  repetition  all  the  Indi¬ 
ans  are  prostrated  on  the  ground 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands 
downward  and  extended  forward, 
saluting  the  sun. 

(Curtain) 

From  this  activity  in  Indian  life 
the  children  became  acquainted  with 
nine  Indian  songs  and  two  Indian 
dances.  They  constructed  original 
tom-toms,  with  authentic  designs  as 
used  by  the  different  Indian  tribes 
(they  already  had  a  good  foundation 
of  Indian  customs,  and  their  social 
and  economic  life).  They  are  now 


appreciative  of  Indian  culture  and 
have  at  least  one  definite  pattern  with 
which  to  compare  modem  life. 

The  results  of  the  activity  program 
thus  far  show  that  each  grade  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  apparently  being  satia- 
fied  and  improving  according  to  abil¬ 
ity.  The  dull  group  is  responding 
beyond  expectations.  These  children 
who  have  so  often  been  passed  from 
class  to  class,  the  seemingly  last  of 
every  consideration,  are  beginning  to 
come  into  their  own.  The  change  in 
their  facial  expression  and  outlook 
upon  their  own  small  world  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  They  are  trying  beyond  a  doubt 
to  win  a  place  of  respect  for  them¬ 
selves  in  society.  By  the  encouraging 
of  their  attempts,  they  have  developed 
a  self-confidence  that  has  brought 
about  a  miraculous  change.  They  are 
now  interested  in  their  surroundings 
and  try  to  improve  their  skills  and 
environment  because  they  now  feel  the 
incentive  so  long  missing.  These 
youngsters  do  not  respond  to  formal 
teaching  but  this  experience  through 
handling  material  responsibility  and 
team  work,  is  giving  them  the  life 
tools  they  will  need  when  they  are 
placed  in  life  situations. 

With  the  child’s  natural  love  to 
sing  and  his  positive  reaction  to  the 
fine  and  beautiful  in  life,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  foimdation  is  only  the 
beginning  of  an  enriched,  vitalized 
and  happy  musical  experience  that 
modem  music  education  has  in  its 
power  to  offer  our  schools  and  com¬ 
munities. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Before  deciding  what  materials 
are  needed  one  must  know  what 
is  to  be  accomplished.  So  in 
teaching  music  in  the  schools  we  must 
ask  of  ourselves,  “What  do  we  desire 
of  music  for  the  boys  and  girls?”  If 
we  have  as  an  ultimate  objective  that 
the  girls  and  boys  shall  develop  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  music  we  will  choose 
material  with  a  wider  appeal  than  we 
would  if  we  feel  that  the  biggest  thing 
that  should  come  is  skill  in  reading 
music. 

^lusic  in  the  schools  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  important  part  of  the 
education  of  all  students,  not  because 
it  is  a  “mind  trainer,”  not  because  it 
is  a  socializing  force,  not  because  it 
trains  for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time, 
not  because  it  enhances  citizenship. 
It  may  help  to  bring  about  all  of 
those  results,  all  valuable,  all  desir¬ 
able.  But  chiefly  should  it  be  a  part 
and  an  important  part  of  the  school 
life  because  we  know  today  that  the 
feeding  of  the  emotional  side  of  life 
is  imperative  and  that  music  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  result  of  a  feeling  within, 
emotion,  expressed  in  a  pattern.  For 
years  the  feeling  side  in  development 
was  neglected  or  left  out  completely. 
No  longer  can  education  go  on  with¬ 
out  recognizing  as  having  a  vital 
place  in  a  well-rounded  development, 
the  arts  and  music  especially.  Were 
a  single  statement  with  regard  to  the 
objective  of  music  in  the  schools  to  be 


made,  the  one  from  the  Fourth  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  might  sufiice  —  to  “develop 
appreciation  —  which  is  a  pleasuriUe 
response  to  musical  beauty.”* 

If  we  would  choose  material  for  t 
music  program  from  which  we  want 
to  have  come  pleasure  and  joy,  deairr 
for  more  and  an  active,  purposefnl 
interest  in  music  we  must  again  ask 
what  activities  shall  be  included  in 
that  program.  We  know  that  there 
are  different  ways  to  come  to  an  ob¬ 
jective.  What  may  bring  it  about  for 
one  person  may  not  for  another. 
There  is  no  one  right  way.  The  one 
thing  we  must  do  is  to  provide  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  worthwhile  experiences  through 
the  many  ways  in  which  musical  ex¬ 
periences  may  be  had. 

These  may  be  put  under  three  gen¬ 
eral  headings,  performing,  listening, 
creating.  To  e-xpand  further  they 
may  be  stated  as  singing;  playing  an 
instrument;  playing  singing  games; 
giving  free  liodily  expression  to  music 
heard;  dramatizing;  listening  to  mu¬ 
sic;  making  songs;  making  instru¬ 
ments  on  which  to  play  tunes  made; 
reading  music,;  reading  about  music 
and  musicians. 

From  the  preceding  enumeration 
one  is  led  to  realize  that  there  may  be 
a  richness  of  experience  because  music 
may  l>e  brought  into  life  by  so  many 
avenues.  With  so  many  activities  to 
provide  for  it  means  having  materials 


•  Fourth  Yearbook — Department  Superintendence,  p.  300. 
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for  music  far  beyond  the  meager 
amount  that  formerly  was  considered 
necessary,  e.  g.  —  a  single  set  of  music 
looks  with  a  pitch  pipe  for  the  teach¬ 
er.  Xo  longer  is  the  elementary 
teacher  satisfied  to  try  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  reading  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  appreciation  of  literature  from  a 
single  book,  read  through  and  then 
re-read  to  develop  more  skill.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  a  half  dozen  sets  of 
different  books  from  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  read.  There  should  be  many 
more  in  the  school  library.  There 
should  be  stimulating  books  on  the 
table  in  the  school  room  to  which  the 
child  has  access.  This  is  done  today 
in  teaching  the  social  studies.  Much 
attractive,  stimulating  material  is 
available  so  that  children  can  find 
their  interests  satisfied. 

There  should  be  great  breadth  and 
variety  of  materials  for  experience 
with  music:  song  books  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  for  the  teacher,  phono¬ 
graphs  and  records,  a  good  piano  or 
organ,  books  about  music  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  read,  instruments  on  which  to 
play. 

There  is  much  material  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  some  good,  some  not  so  good. 
There  are  various  sets  of  music  books 
designed  for  teaching  music  in  the 
elcnientarv  schools.  There  are  many 
song  books  for  the  teacher.  No  one 
of  these  is  entirely  perfect,  no  one 
entirely  bad.  What  shall  be  chosen 
out  of  all  that  is  available  must  be 
determined  by  some  criteria  based 
upon  the  objectives. 

First  the  musical  content  should  be 
analyzed.  Since  it  is  through  music 
that  we  are  adding  to  the  growth  of 
the  child  we  mu.st  make  sure  that 
there  is  musical  excellence  and,  in  the 


case  of  songs,  that  there  is  excellence 
of  poetry  with  words  and  music  fit¬ 
ting  each  other.  There  should  be 
enough  variety  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today.  In  an  integrated  prt^am 
there  is  a  demand  for  greater  variety 
because  of  correlation  with  other  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields.  There  should  be 
a  balance  between  kinds  of  song  lit¬ 
erature,  e.  g.,  folk  songs,  art  songs, 
singing  games,  songs  by  masters,  songs 
for  special  occasions,  songs  in  modern 
idiom,  songs  of  child  interest  levels, 
allowing  for  the  satisfying  of  both  the 
immediate  needs  and  the  building  of 
a  background  of  permanent  literature. 
In  the  evaluation,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  just  because  a  song  is  a 
folk  song  it  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
one  for  children.  Likewise  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  about  an  immediate  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  experience 
worth  having  or  one  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  time  taken  to  teach  it.  Al¬ 
ways  if  we  are  going  to  bring  about 
a  joyous  response,  a  deepening  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  a  desire  for  more,  it  must 
be  through  a  fine  bit  of  music. 

Since  growth  in  appreciation  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  understanding,  the  books 
chosen  should  provide  for  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  reading  music.  Heading 
real  music,  not  exercises  for  the  sake 
of  developing  a  skill  with  syllables  or 
whatever  other  medium  may  be  used, 
but  rather  gaining  in  an  ability  to 
interpret  the  score  as  something  that 
allows  children  to  look  further  and 
with  growing  independence  into  that 
music  which  they  have  learned  to  love. 
Since  music  has  design,  a  book  in 
which  the  music  to  be  read  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  allow  the  pattern  to  be 
easily  seen,  has  greater  value  in  bring¬ 
ing  understanding  of  reading  as  sing- 
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ing  or  playing  groups  of  related  tones 
that  say  something,  than  singing  one 
note  to  be  followed  by  another  note. 

In  all  books  that  are  to  be  used  for 
singing,  whether  rote  songs  or  songs 
the  children  read,  there  must  be  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  possibilities  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  voice.  Are  the  ranges  of 
the  songs  good  for  the  age  levels  of 
children  for  which  they  are  intended  ? 
Are  there  songs  with  plenty  of  sus¬ 
tained  tones  ?  Are  the  phrase  lengths 
good?  Are  there  songs  that  allow  for 
helping  those  with  tone  deficiencies  ? 
Is  there  allowance  for  development  of 
part  work  as  learning  proceeds  to 
higher  levels,  thus  recognizing  the 
changing  voice?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  raised  relative  to  con¬ 
tent. 

Then  in  choosing  a  music  book  must 
come  also  the  consideration  of  its 
physical  make-up.  Is  the  cover  an 
attractive  color  ?  Is  the  size  right  for 
the  age  level  ?  Is  the  paper  the  right 
color?  Are  the  staves  and  notes  the 
right  size  for  varying  age  levels  ? 
Are  notes  printed  in  a  strong  black? 
Is  the  music  well  arranged  on  the 
paper?  Are  there  good  illustrations? 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  our 
music  books,  so  few  of  them  well  illus¬ 
trated,  with  the  wealth  of  excellent 
illustrated  books  of  stories  and  poetry 
for  children.  Pictures  stimulate  a  de¬ 
sire  to  read.  Why  should  they  not 
stimulate  a  desire  to  sing? 

For  the  songs  there  should  be  pro¬ 
vision  for  accompaniments  because 
when  added  to  the  melody  the  accom¬ 
paniment  provides  the  richer  whole 
musical  experience  the  composer  felt. 
Perhaps  in  the  books  for  the  younger 
children  it  is  best  that  the  accompani¬ 
ments  be  in  a  separate  book  so  as  not 


to  confuse  them.  With  older  childi^  I 
they  should  be  in  the  book  th^  m  [ 
using  so  that  the  area  of  experkm  f 
may  be  enlarged.  ^ 

For  the  song-singing  activity  thw*  i 
should  be  rote  song  books  for  tk  | 
teacher  and  music  books  for  the'cliil.  I 
dren  from  which  may  be  taught  soo^ 
either  by  rote  or  reading  or  a  coo-  ^ 
bination  of  both. 

To  bring  to  the  children  miuicri  I 
experiences  beyond  their  own  perfom- 1 
ing  abilities,  there  should  be  in  everj  * 
program,  provision  for  listening  ti 
music  through  mediums  other  thu 
their  own  voices.  There  should  k 
available  to  all  teachers  phonc^pk 
and  records.  Both  phonograph  ad 
records  should  be  good  if  the  objae 
tive  of  music  education  is  to  k 
achieved.  Good  music  played  on  i 
very  bad  phonograph  may  give  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasure.  Likewise  a  poor 
record  on  a  good  machine  may  king 
adverse  result.  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  it  shall  be  a  good  phono¬ 
graph  and  a  good  record.  There  an 
on  the  market  excellent  portable  pho¬ 
nographs  that  are  practical  because  d 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
taken  from  room  to  room. 

Again  one  must  ask  in  chooeinf 
records — “Are  they  good  musically  f 
There  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
a  large  number  of  records  but  recordi 
well  chosen  can  serve  a  variety  of  pur 
poses  at  different  levels.  An  expen¬ 
diture  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for 
records  makes  possible  a  widened  ei- 
perience  provided  they  are  discriinr 
nately  selected.  As  with  song  litew* 
ture  the  children  sing,  so  must  the 
listening  material  be  adapted  to  the 
level  of  the  child^s  developuMit 
Caruso’s  recording  of  the  ChristiMl 
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gong  “Cantique  de  Noel”  may  be  much 
enjoyed  by  a  aixth-grade  boy,  espe¬ 
cially  if  be  has  been  singing  it,  but  to 
a  first-grade  pupil  it  may  be  so  much 
noise. 

The  rhythm  band  or  orchestra  used 
gg  a  means  of  growth  in  feeling  for 
and  understanding  of  music  has  real 
value.  This  necessitates  rhythm  band 
instruments  many  of  which  may  be 
bought  inexpensively  and  some  may 
be  made  by  the  children.  In  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  when  reading  is  a 
music  activity  the  use  of  scores  may 
help  develop  the  interpretation  of  a 
rhythmic  notation  in  a  vital  way. 
There  are  many  such  scores  published 
by  leading  publishers. 

A  school  which  recognizes  all  possi¬ 
bilities  in  music  will  start  its  instru¬ 
mental  work  in  the  upper  levels  of 
the  elementary  school  providing  group 
lessons  in  the  different  orchestra  and 
band  instruments.  Again  material  is 
needed  and  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
musicalness  out  of  which  may  grow 
the  desire  and  necessity  for  practice. 
Side  by  side  with  the  development  of 
the  orchestra,  and  in  some  cases  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  is  the  piano  class  work.  A 
piano  with  good  tone  and  kept  tuned 
is  imperative,  not  only  for  the  piano 
class  but  for  all  the  music  activities 
with  which  it  is  used. 

Growing  out  of  all  these  activities, 
and  because  of  the  interest  generated 
through  the  music,  is  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
music  that  is  being  performed  and 
listened  to,  more  about  the  men  and 
women  who  have  written  it,  more 
about  the  artists  who  perform  it, 
either  over  radio,  on  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  or  on  the  concert  stage.  To  sat¬ 
isfy  the  need  there  should  be  many 


books  to  which  the  children  have  ac¬ 
cess  in  libraries  and  classrooms  and 
there  should  be  books  to  which  the 
teachers  may  turn  to  satisfy  their 
growing  realization  of  their  need  for 
more  music. 

Whether  or  not  our  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  with  a  feeling  that  music 
has  played  an  important  part  in  their 
lives,  that  it  has  been  such  a  joyous 
experience  that  it  naturally  demands 
more,  depends  upon  the  philosophy  of 
music  education  accepted,  the  way  in 
which  that  philosophy  is  carried 
through  in  teaching,  and  the  materials 
which  have  been  used  to  give  the 
needed  experiences  to  the  children. 
Let  it  always  be  musical,  varied,  rich 
and  abundant. 

To  list  all  materials  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  but  to  give  a  sampling  the 
following  bibliography  is  added: 

MUSIC  SERIES 

Concord  Series  —  Surette,  Thomas 
Whitney  and  Davison  —  Bks.  1-3,  140 
Folk  Songs  (Grades  I,  II,  III) ;  A  Book 
of  Songs  for  Unison  and  Part  Singing 
(Grades  IV,  V,  VI);  A  Kindergarten 
Book  of  Folk  Songs.  1921  —  E.  C. 
Schirmer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Course  —  Hollis 
Dann,  Bks.  1-6,  First  Year  Music-Sixth 
Year  Music.  1914,  American  Book  Co., 
New  York. 

Book  of  Songs — Foresman,  7  Bks.  A 
Child’s  Book  of  Songs,  First  Book  of 
Songs-Sixth  Book  of  Songs.  1926, 
American  Book  Co. 

Hollis  Dann  Song  Series  —  Hollis 
Dann,  Bks.  1-3.  1935,  American  Book 
Co. 

Music  Education  Series.  Giddings, 
Earhart,  Baldwin  and  Newton.  Bks.  1- 
5,  Songs  of  Childhood,  Introductory 
Music,  Juvenile  Music,  Elementary  Mu¬ 
sic,  Intermediate  Music.  1925,  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Music  Hour — McConathy,  Miesa- 
ner,  Dirge,  and  Bray.  Bks.  1-6.  1927. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  New  York. 

The  New  Universal  School  Music 
Series  —  Damrosch,  Gartlan,  Gehrkens. 
Bks.  1-6,  Unison  Songs,  Rhythm  Songs, 
My  First  Song  Book,  Introduction  to 
Part  Singing,  Art  Songs  and  Part 
Songs.  1933,  Hinds,  Hayden,  and  El- 
dredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series — Par¬ 
ker,  McConathy,  Birge  and  Miessner. 
Bks.  1-4.  1915.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co. 

Folk  Songs  and  Art  Songs — Laurel 
Music  Series  —  M.  Teresa  Armitage. 
Bks.  1-2.  1924,  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Co., 
Boston. 

The  World  of  Music — Glenn,  I^eavitt, 
Rebmann,  and  Baker.  9  Vols.,  Sing  a 
Song,  Play  a  Tune,  Listen  and  Sing, 
Tuning  Up,  Rhythms  and  Rimes,  Songs 
of  Many  Lands,  Blending  Voices,  Tunes 
and  Harmonies,  Singing  Days.  1936, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  New  York. 

Roie  Song  Books 

.\rt  Song  Cycle:  Miessner  —  Silver 
Burdett. 

Baby’s  Opera:  Crane — Warne  Limit¬ 
ed — Ivondon,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Community  Song  Book :  C.  C. 
Birchard, 

Clarendon  Song  Books:  Carl  Fisher 
— Oxford  Press. 

Polk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Chil¬ 
dren:  Whitehead — 0.  Ditson. 

Folk  Songs  of  the  Four  Seasons : 
lileyers-Officer — G.  Sch inner. 

Folk  Songs  of  Many  Nations:  Bots- 
ford — G.  Schirmer. 

Fifty  Favorite  Songs  for  Girls  and 
Boys:  Graham-Whitman,  Racine,  Wis. 
Golden  Book:  Hall  &  McCreary. 

Gray  Book :  Hall  &  McCreary. 

Green  Community  Song  Book:  C.  C. 
Birchard. 

Junior  Laurel:  C.  C.  Birchard. 

Books  for  Children  to  Rend 

Bauer  and  Peyser:  How  Music  Grew 
— Putnam, 

Brown,  Ahbie  F. :  Boyhood  of  Mac- 
Dowell — Carl  Fisher. 


Coleman,  Satis  N. :  Creative  Music  a 
the  Home — Lewis  &  Myers. 

Coleman,  Satis  N. :  Bells — MyenOi 

Cross,  Donzella:  Music  Stories  f* 
Boys  and  Girls — Ginn. 

Crawford,  Rebekah:  Pictured  Lha 
of  Great  Musicians — C.  C.  Birchard. 

Curtis:  The  Indian  Book  —  Harp* 
and  Bros. 

Kinscella.  Hazel :  Music  Appreciati* 
Readers — University  Pub,  Co.,  Liucola 
Neb. 

LaPrade,  Ernest:  Alice  in  Ordtca 
tralia — Doubleday  Doran. 

Rhythm  Band  Scores 

C.  C.  Birchard — Rhythm  Band  Sconi 

0.  Ditson — Toy  Orchestra  Travela- 
Lillian  Vandevere. 

G.  Schirmer — Diller  and  Page — Band 
Books  for  Children. 

Instrumental 

Church-Dykema  —  C.  C.  Birchard  — 
Modern  Orchestra  and  Band  Series. 

Oxford  Piano  Course :  McConatitr 
Shellby — Oxford  Press. 

litis  Piano  Books — C.  Fisher. 

Maddy  and  Giddings:  Univer«l 
Teacher — The  Willis  Music  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Metcalf,  licon  V.:  Fillmore-Trami- 
tion  —  Fillmore  Music  House,  Cincm- 
nati.  Ohio. 

Books  for  the  Teacher 

Clark,  Frances  E. :  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Children — R.  C.  A.  Victor. 

Coleman,  Satis:  Creative  Music  is 
the  Home — Lewis  E.  Myers. 

Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.:  ClassrooB 
Teacher,  Vols,  4-7-11. 

CundiflF-Dykema :  School  Music  Hand 
Book — C.  C.  Birchard. 

Dykema :  Music  for  Public  School 
Administrators — Bur.  of  Pub.,  Teachen 
College,  Columbia  Univ. 

Gehrkens,  Karl :  Music  in  the  Grado 
School — C.  C.  Birchard. 

Linnell,  Adelaide :  School  Music  Feo- 
tivals — John  Day  Co. 

McGehee:  People  and  Music — Allyn, 
Bacon  k  Co. 

McKinney  and  Anderson:  Discovw* 
ing  Music — American  Book. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Glenn  Gildeesleeve 


First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  rural  community  is  more  a  matter  of 
music  is  not  a  new  school  subject  attitude  than  of  cost.  Parents  fear 
in  America.  It  has  been  a  regu-  that  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals 
lar  classroom  activity  in  our  city  sys-  will  be  neglected,  teachers  think  that 
terns  since  the  post  Civil  War  period,  they  lack  the  ability  to  teach  music, 
School  music  began  in  Boston  just  a  and  administrative  officers  or  super¬ 
century  ago  and  was  taught  in  a  num-  visors  think  their  schools  cannot  af- 
lier  of  the  New  England  cities  before  ford  it.  With  better  teachers,  im- 
the  Civil  War.  Without  question,  it  proved  equipment  and  modem  text- 
is  an  accepted  subject.  Furthermore,  books,  a  mastery  of  the  essential 
due  to  the  advent  of  the  radio,  the  fundamentals  can  be  taught  with  time 
sound  picture  and  increasing  leisure,  to  spare.  As  soon  as  parenta  are  re¬ 
modern  educators  accord  music  study  minded  of  this  fact,  their  objection  to 
greater  importance  today  than  ever  music  is  withdrawn.  Often  the  teach- 
liefore.  ers’  hesitation  comes  from  an  igno- 

Though  a  rec<^ized  school  subject  ranee  of  the  available  materials  for 
ever  half  of  our  elementary  children  teaching  music.  When  they  learn  that 
in  .\merica  have  no  music.  Who  are  the  phonograph  and  records  make  it 
these  children  ?  ^lost  of  them  attend  l^ossible  for  even  the  most  unmusical 
rural  and  small  town  schools.  Why  teacher  to  carry  on  an  effective  course 
do  they  have  no  music  ?  Because  of  in  singing  and  listening,  they  become 
the  pioneer-day  methods  of  control  interested. 

and  support  of  many  schools.  The  The  cost  of  a  minimum  program  for 
local  school  board  in  the  small,  pov-  which  the  grade  teacher  takes  the  re- 
erty-stricken  district  must  secure  the  sponsibility  is  within  the  reach  of  al- 
smallest  school  tax  possible.  This  most  any  school.  For  example,  an 
means  a  minimum  program  of  the  excellent  non-electric  phonograph  can 
“three  R’s.”  More  Federal  and  State  be  purchased  at  almost  any  second- 
support  for  local  districts  would  bring  hand  furniture  store  these  days  for 
with  it  better  teachers,  better  equip-  five  dollars.  After  this  purchase,  a 
ment  and  an  enlarged  educational  of-  minimum  of  five  dollars  a  year  will 
fering.  The  urgent  need  of  better  edu-  provide  records.  Song  books,  espe- 
cational  opportunities  for  rural  chil-  cially  adapted  for  rural  children  with 
dren  is  being  recognized  generally  and  accompanying  song  records,  cost  about 
ways  are  being  developed  to  furnish  sixty  cents  each  so  that  with  an  expen- 
these  children  more  advantages.  There-  diture  of  one  dollar  per  pupil  an  ex- 
fore,  a  discussion  of  how  to  introduce  cellent  course  in  singing  and  apprecia- 
and  organize  a  program  of  music  in-  tion  can  be  initiated.  If  facts  as  defi- 
ptruction  in  rural  schools  is  opportune,  nite  as  these  are  presented  to  the  par- 
Having  school  music  in  the  typical  ents  of  a  rural  community  by  an  en- 
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thusiastic  teacher  or  supervisor,  often 
parents  will  subscribe  a  dollar  each  to 
start  the  music  work  and  after  the  first 
year  the  money  can  be  raised  by  spe¬ 
cial  programs,  candy  sales,  or  a  dozen 
other  ways.  The  old  saying  of 
“Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way” 
applies  here  as  elsewhere.  And  par¬ 
ents,  whether  they  live  in  the  city  or 
country,  want  the  best  they  can  af¬ 
ford  for  their  children  and  when  they 
find  what  a  ridiculously  small  amount 
is  needed  for  music  instruction  and 
that  music  will  not  replace  other  sub¬ 
jects,  they  will  want  it.  After  the 
first  year  effective  rural  school  music 
can  be  carried  on  for  less  than  fifty 
cents  per  pupil  per  year  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  of  twenty  pupils.  In  a 
two-teacher  school  or  larger  the  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  will  make  the  per 
pupil  cost  per  year  lower  except  that 
the  larger  school  is  likely  to  want  a 
keyboard  instrument  which  will  make 
the  initial  cost  of  music  greater  and 
will  require  an  annual  expenditure  for 
tuning.  If  at  all  possible,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  when  starting  a  rural  music  pro¬ 
gram  to  have  an  itinerate  music 
teacher,  or  supervisor,  who  will  visit 
each  school  on  a  six  or  eight-week 
schedule.  Dividing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  such  a  person  among  all  the 
pupils  of  a  county  comes  to  about  fifty 
cents  per  pupil  per  year  in  places 
where  such  supervision  is  provided 
regularly.  Thus,  an  excellent  perma¬ 
nent  county-wide  rural  music  pro¬ 
gram  under  expert  supervision  can  be 
carried  forward  at  no  more  than  one 
dollar  per  pupil  per  year  additional 
cost  to  the  present  school  budget.  Of 
course,  in  schools  that  are  not  held  to 
a  budget  of  the  barest  necessities  there 
should  be  the  same  amount  spent  for 


\ 


music  per  pupil  hour  of  instruction  «  ‘ 
for  any  other  subject. 


Since  the  responsibility  for  teadi- 
ing  music  in  such  a  situation  rests «  1 
the  regular  classroom  teacher,  a  n«u  j 
consideration  after  cost  is  the  quality  ■ 
of  the  teaching.  As  a  beginning  me^ 
lire  good  rote  singing  can  be  achiersi 
by  the  use  of  song  records.  IIoweTC!^ 
after  music  is  established  as  a  perms- 
nent  school  subject,  the  next  step  it . 
to  see  that  all  new  teachers  are  qusli- 1 
fied  and  prepared  to  teach  it.  Teadi- ! 
ers  who  cannot  sing  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Furthermore,  a  certain  num- ! 
her  of  credits  in  music  methods  should 
lie  required  for  certification  of  grade 
teachers  and  prerequisites  established 
for  this  methods  course.  Student! 
preparing  to  teach  cannot  take  a  meth¬ 
ods  course  in  teaching  arithmetic  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentak 
of  arithmetic.  Why  should  they  he 
allowed  to  take  a  music  methods  coune 
without  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  fundamentals  of  music?  Surdy 
teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  ef¬ 
fective  music  instruction  without 
preparation.  This  preparation  should 
be  on  a  ^evel  of  the  methods  courses 
in  other  subjects.  The  values  to  be 
derived  from  any  subject  depend  upon 
whether  it  is  well  taught.  The  bad 
teaching  of  a  subject  is  often  worse 
than  to  omit  it  entirely,  valuable  time 
being  wasted  and  negative  attitudes 
engendered.  Unless  teachers  can  be 
prepared  and  inspired  to  teach  mu«e 
conscientiously,  accurately,  and  with 
a  certain  degree  of  artistic  improve* 
ment  from  year  to  year,  the  mere 
form  of  having  music  does  not  amount 
to  much.  But,  with  careful  selectifli 
and  guidance,  any  administrative  unit 
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mav  have  a  group  of  grade  teachers 
vh^  music  teaching  will  be  just  as 
effective  as  their  teaching  of  the  other 
elementarv  subjects. 

As  a  third  consideration  in  develoj)- 
ing  effective  rural  school  music  comes 
administrative  backing.  Whether  there 
irill  be  effective  music  instruction  will 
depend  probably  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  vision  of  a  county  superintendent, 
a  rural  supervisor,  or  a  state  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  Without  such 
backing  music  teaching  in  small 
schools  will  not  be  general,  permanent 
or  very  effective.  When  administra¬ 
tors  support  school  music,  grade  teach¬ 
ers  will  teach  it  with  the  same  seri¬ 
ousness  and  care  that  they  do  the 
‘‘three  ‘R’s’.”  Too  often  in  the  past 
music  has  been  thought  of  by  the  prin¬ 
cipals  or  teachers  of  small  schools  as 
a  sort  of  show  window  decoration.  A 
small  group  of  select  pupils  were 
used  for  many  e.vtra  programs  but  the 
class-room  teaching  of  all  the  pupils 
was  neglected.  With  good  administra¬ 
tive  backing,  care  will  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  music  work  is  definitely  or¬ 
ganized  year  by  year  and  that  there 
are  periodic  check-ups  of  musical 
achievement  the  same  as  'of  other 
school  achievements,  from  which  good 
teaching  can  be  recognized  and  re¬ 
warded  and  poor  teaching  eliminated. 
The  same  law’s  of  learning  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  music  as  to  other  subjects.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  or  general  supervisors 
can  direct  and  improve  music  teach¬ 
ing  just  as  surely  as  they  cftn  other 
teaching  if  they  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  rec<^ized  best  materials  and 
procedures  in  music  as  they  do  in 
reading,  social  studies,  etc.  They  need 
not  be  musicians  to  observe  whether 
pupils  are  developing  desirable  atti¬ 


tudes,  skills  and  appreciations.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
music  supervisors  can  be  replaced  by 
the  general  supervisor.  Instead  we 
mean  that  music  teaching  can  be 
started  without  the  employment  of  a 
special  music  supervisor  with  the  hope 
that  if  the  program  justifies  itself  a 
musical  expert  can  be  employed  later 
to  assist  the  general  supervisor  and 
teachers  in  making  the  music  teaching 
still  more  effective. 

Next,  we  wish  to  consider  instru¬ 
mental  instruction  as  it  relates  to  the 
rural  school  music  program.  Aside 
from  the  educational  values  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  studying,  there  are  two  vital  justi¬ 
fications  for  having  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  small  school:  (1)  Instru¬ 
mental  playing  in  a  school  generally 
creates  a  more  wholesome  attitude 
toward  the  subject  by  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body,  especially  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  starting  and  some  boys  may 
be  saving  that  music  is  sissy;  (2)  an 
instrumental  group  is  likely  to  make 
a  stronger  community  appeal  than  vo¬ 
cal  groups  of  the  same  musical  ad¬ 
vancement.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  these  advantages,  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  free  instrumental  instruction  in 
school  time  is  a  questionable  rural 
school  venture  because:  (1)  The  small¬ 
ness  of  instrumental  classes  will  make 
the  lessons  too  expensive  for  most 
small  schools;  (2)  lessons  cannot  be 
scheduled  without  interfering  with 
other  school  studies;  (3)  transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties  and  home  duties  make 
hefore-or  after-school  or  Saturday  les¬ 
sons  inadvisable;  and  (4)  the  pupils 
cannot  be  taught  enough  about  the 
playing  of  the  instruments  for  them 
to  receive  real  musical  satisfaction 
from  their  own  performance  or  to  jus- 
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tify  the  cost  of  an  instrument.  In 
cities,  school  bands  and  orchestras  are 
made  up  of  pupils  who  have  had  their 
school  instrumental  study  supple¬ 
mented  by  private  study.  The  city 
school’s  offering  of  class  lessons  for 
one  or  two  years  is  to  provide  pupils 
an  exploration  of  instrumental  play¬ 
ing.  If  talented,  pupils  are  directed 
to  a  private  teacher  for  expert  train¬ 
ing  and  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
school  organization  for  ensemble  prac¬ 
tice.  The  missing  link  in  the  rural 
situation  is  the  private  teacher  and 
without  the  benefit  of  careful  instruc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  he 
provided  at  public  expense  even  in 
city  schools,  the  rural  school  is  merely 
starting  something  it  cannot  finish 
and  which  may  create  an  unfavorable 
reaction  after  a  few  years.  Another 
problem  in  our  rural  and  small  town 
communities  is  that  they  have  no  in¬ 
strumental  organizations  in  w’hich 
pupils  can  play  after  they  have 
graduated.  Altogether,  instrumental 
music  is  much  harder  to  justify  in 
rural  schools  than  is  singing,  or 
listening. 

Last  but  not  least,  in  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  rural  school  music  teaching  is 
the  question  of  the  songs  and  records 
to  bo  used.  Except  over  the  radio 
these  children  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  good  music.  Over  the 
radio  they  probably  listen  to  hillbilly 
bands  and  cowboy  singers  rather  than 
to  the  better  programs.  Therefore, 
the  music  selected  for  rural  school  use 
must  have  a  strong  first  appeal.  But 
it  must  have  more  than  a  temporary 
attractiveness.  It  must  wear  well  and 
have  permanent  musical  worth.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  must  appeal  to  the  widely 
varying  ages  of  children  found  in  an 


ungraded  school.  The  words  of  aonp  I 
should  fit  the  experiences  of  rural  chij.  i 
dren.  For  the  most  part,  the  son^  I 
should  idealize  life  in  the  countiy, 
they  should  be  songs  of  outdoor  oav 
pations  and  recreations,  of  sailii^ 
hiking,  farming,  riding,  fishing’  hum. 
ing,  of  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
countryside,  and  of  the  peaceful  home 
and  religious  life  of  everyday  folh. 
The  range  and  pitch  of  the  3<»g 
should  l)e  such  that  both  the  older 
younger  children  can  sing  them  eaa-  ■ 
iv,  since  many  rural  teachers  will  not  ^ 
be  expert  vocal  guides.  As  far  as  poe-  ^ 
sible,  each  song  should  have  a  variety  ' 
of  appeals  and  uses  to  provide  for  the 
widely  varying  individual  differenoee 
found  in  an  ungraded  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  among  rural  teachers.  For 
example,  all  easy  songs  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  music  reading  in  schools  har¬ 
ing  teachers  capable  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing,  should  also  be  interesting  songs  to 
sing  by  rote  in  other  schools  where 
teachers  cannot  teach  reading.  Or,  if 
the  words  and  melody  of  a  song  are 
best  suited  to  primary  children,  an 
easy  chording  part  should  be  added  to  | 
furnish  interest  to  the  older  pupils,  eo-  j 
pecially  to  the  boys.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  song  is  more  difficult  | 
and  perhaps  appropriate  for  festival  \ 
purposes  with  the  older  pupils,  it 
should  provide  rhythmic  or  panto¬ 
mimic  opportunities  for  the  primary 
children.  There  is  need  for  many  at¬ 
tractive  festival  songs  as  w-ell  as  much 
rhythmic  and  pantomimic  work  in  the 
rural  school  placing  a  premium  on 
songs  which  serve  both  purposes.  Ai 
a  rule,  it  is  better  to  conduct  the  mu¬ 
sic  lesson  in  an  ungraded  school  u 
one  w’ould  a  family  sing,  having  the 
entire  school  participate,  each  child 
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contributing  according  to  his  ^  and 
ability.  Again,  this  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  have  songs  which  provide  for 
the  musical  needs  of  all  the  different 
ages  of  children  at  one  time. 

To  fit  in  with  the  school  life  there 
must  be  songs  which  are  appropriate 
for  special  seasons  and  holidays.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  should  be  songs  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  peoples  in  other  countries 
use  music  as  an  emotional  outlet  to 
enrich  their  spirit  and  to  add  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  events  of  life.  Afuch  of 
this  meaning,  which  correlates  with 
English  and  the  social  studies,  comes 
through  the  poems  of  the  songs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  poem  and  the  music  must  re- 
'  fleet  the  same  spirit  to  integrate  com- 
i  pletely  the  learning  experience.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  poems  should  be  real 
poetry  for  rural  children,  should  be 
lyric,  smooth-flowing  and  easy  to  sing 
and  should  be  within  the  reading  com¬ 
prehension  of  elementary  pupils.  Al¬ 
together,  the  music  and  word.s  com¬ 
bined  must  be  a  real  song  to  these  pu¬ 
pils,  something  that  appeals,  that 
quickens  the  imagination,  that  deepens 
the  understanding  and  that  thrills 
children  as  they  contemplate  the  scene 
and  live  themselves  into  the  occasion 
through  singing. 

In  addition,  rural  teachers  appre¬ 
ciate  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of 
well-chosen  illustrations  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  great  art  works  in  a  song  book 
to  assist  them  in  bringing  out  parallel 
moods  that  exist  in  pictures,  poetry 
and  music.  The  joining  together  of 
the  three  experiences  in  this  way  often 
makes  each  more  meaningful. 

Probably,  the  single  most  important 
bit  of  musical  equipment  in  rural 
schools  is  the  song  record.  Song  rec¬ 
ords  are  indispensable  to  anv  general 


pre^am  of  rural  school  music.  They 
bolster  up  the  weak  teacher  making 
good  singing,  with  excellent  tone  and 
interpretation,  possible  in  every  school. 
They  provide  an  accompaniment  for 
enriching  the  singing  experience  in 
schools  which  have  no  piano  or  organ 
or  lack  a  teacher  who  can  play  effec¬ 
tively.  They  help  teachers  with  aver¬ 
age  music  ability  to  teach  part  songs 
musically  and  accurately.  They  make 
possible  the  bringing  together  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  several  schools  who  can  be 
united  in  a  chorus  with  little  rehearsal 
because  they  all  have  learned  the 
songs  at  the  same  tempo  and  with  the 
same  interpretation.  Combined  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  type,  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  without  song  records,  are  very 
valuable  in  promoting  interest  in  more 
and  better  music  for  small  schools. 
After  an  extensive  use  of  song  records 
in  rural  schools  the  writer  feels  that 
they  should  be  used  much  more  than 
at  present  in  many  graded  schools. 

In  using  the  song  record  a  complete 
stanza,  or  all  of  the  song  which  is 
recorded,  becomes  the  teaching  unit 
instead  of  separate  phrases.  In  thus 
expanding  the  learning  unit,  it  is 
necessary  that  pupils  hear  the  song 
several  times  before  they  begin  to 
sing.  Furthermore,  the  tone  from  the 
record  generally  is  not  strong  enough 
to  lead  the  class  when  they  are  singing 
with  average  volume,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  listening  activities, 
through  which  the  song  is  learned,  and 
then  to  sing  the  song  after  it  is 
learned  without  the  phonograph.  In 
this  way,  the  .study  of  the  song  record 
serves  for  much  more  than  pure  rote 
singing.  It  furnishes,  first  of  all,  the 
finest  tvpe  of  appreciation  study  in 
which  the  mood,  form  scheme,  meter 
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and  rhythm  and  type  and  effect  of  ac¬ 
companiment,  are  taught.  Beaidea 
this  an  obeervation  of  the  notation 
and  expression  begins  music  reading 
as  a  help  in  learning  new  .songs. 

A  discussion  of  materials  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  records  of 
instrumental  music  for  enlarging  the 
pupils’  acquaintance  and  appreciation 
of  music  beyond  that  gained  from  song 
singing.  In  selecting  records  for  ru¬ 
ral  schools,  the  ten-inch  size  which 
contains  two  short  compositions  on 
each  side  is  the  most  practical.  The 
longer  compositions  are  beyond  the 
attention  span  of  the  small  children, 
the  larger  records  are  more  expensive 
and  less  easily  protected  from  being 
broken.  The  music  chosen  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  the  varying  ages  of  chil¬ 
dren.  It  should  be  by  a  composer 
whose  works  are  likely  to  be  heard 
over  the  radio.  Each  selection  should 
contain  a  rhythmic  or  pantomimic  aj)- 
peal  to  the  primary  children  and  serve 
for  a  more  intellectual  study  of  music 
by  the  upper  grade  pupils.  This  in¬ 
tellectual  approach  may  be  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  form-scheme,  learning  perti¬ 
nent,  interesting  facts  about  compos¬ 
ers,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  found  in  the 
music  of  different  countries  and 
peoples.  Another  thought  approach  is 
the  building  of  a  mood  vocabulary, 
that  is.  words  to  describe  the  effects 
of  music,  as  for  example,  words  such 
as  vigorous,  tired,  lonely,  dainty, 
peaceful,  patriotic,  mysterious,  color¬ 
ful,  cautious,  etc.  A  feeling  for  fine 
emotional  distinctions  between  compo¬ 
sitions  will  grow  on  a  class  in  the 


same  way  as  in  an  art  class  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  be  aware  of  a  mnlti- 
plicity  of  color  shades  as  they  enlai|!e 
their  vocabulary  of  words  to  describe  i 
these  varying  distinctions.  (Composi¬ 
tions  should  be  chosen  that  have  m 
many  differing  distinct  moods  as  po*. 
sible.  Besides  having  a  maximum  of 
teaching  uses,  and  being  particularly 
appealing  to  children,  each  sclectiot 
should  have  a  permanent  musical  value 
which  will  make  it  worth  remembe^ 
ing  for  life.  Instrumental  compoai- 
tions  must  be  repeated  as  many  ,imei 
as  songs  in  order  to  be  learned  which 
at  first  seems  quite  impossible.  Hew- 
ever,  Ix^cause  of  the  recreational  value 
of  rhythmic  activity,  many  rural 
schools  use  this  rhythmic  work  during 
recesses  or  noon  periods  on  rainy  davj 
or  for  short  periods  of  relaxation  be¬ 
tween  classes.  Thus,  several  purpoaei 
in  addition  to  music  instruction  can 
l)e  served  at  one  time  as  in  singing. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been 
to  show  (1)  that  music  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  and  generally  accepted  city 
school  subject  throughout  America; 
(2)  that  generally  music  is  lacking  in 
rural  schools;  (3)  that  through  the  ^ 
backing  of  county  and  state  school 
administrators,  music  can  be  made  a 
regular  classroom  rural  school  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  very  small  increase  in  the 
total  cost  of  education;  (4)  that  dif¬ 
ferent  teaching  materials  are  needed 
in  rural  schools  than  in  regular  graded 
systems  and  that  suitable  material! 
are  available  if  rural  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  know  their  needs  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  select  wisely  the  best  on  the 
market. 
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During  an  experimental  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
this  country,*  certain  desirable 
features  of  piano  class  instruction 
have  become  generally  recognized. 
The  piano  class  brings  an  important 
phase  of  education  into  the  school¬ 
room  where  its  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  learning  job  will  be  better  un¬ 
derstood.  It  facilitates  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  piano  study  with  song  singing, 
music  appreciation,  bodily  response  to 
music,  the  school  orchestra  and  band, 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  entire  program 
of  school  music.  It  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  study  of  harmony  and 
oar  training.  The  piano  is  presented 
in  a  social  atmosphere.  Piano  in¬ 
struction  is  made  available  to  those 
who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it. 
Children  in  a  piano  class  learn  to 
compose  as  well  as  to  perform  music. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  piano  class 
is  fun! 

After  all  these  advantages  have 
been  granted,  however,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  very  important  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  serious  music  edu¬ 
cators.  Do  children  really  learn  to 
play  the  piano  in  a  piano  class?  Is 
the  class  just  a  pleasant  place  for  in¬ 
stilling  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
piano  into  the  minds  of  those  pupils 
whose  musical  talent  would  not  war¬ 
rant  special  attention  ?  Is  the  class 
merely  a  painless  approach  to  the 


rudiments  of  piano  playing  and  gen¬ 
eral  musicianship  which  must  imme¬ 
diately  be  supplemented  by  serious 
study  elsewhere  if  the  student  hopes 
tc  perform  acceptably?  Or  can  the 
class  guide  the  child  into  that  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  music  and 
toward  that  high  standard  of  perform¬ 
ing  ability  for  which  we  had  formerly 
looked  exclusively  to  the  private 
studio  ? 

To  claim  that  the  piano  class  will 
supplant  the  private  studio  would  be 
absurd.  We  will  probably  always 
have  private  teachers  of  piano  just  as 
we  have  private  teachers  of  voice  and 
of  orchestral  and  band  instruments  in 
spite  of  (or  perhaps  because  of) 
highly  developed  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  instruction  in  the  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  that 
a  good  piano  class  can  maintain  high 
standards  of  performance  and  musi¬ 
cianship.  The  piano  class  is  not  only 
a  pleasant  activity  period.  It  is  a 
place  where  good  solid  accomplish¬ 
ment  can  take  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  topics  which 
usually  arise  when  thoroughness  of 
piano  instruction  is  challenged.  (1) 
Do  the  pupils  acquire  a  good  techni¬ 
cal  equipment?  (2)  Do  they  learn 
to  read  music  with  facility?  (3)  Do 
they  perform  a  memorized  repertory 
with  polished  interpretation?  These 


1  E^ard  Barley  Birgre,  In  the  “History  of  Public  School  Music,”  Dltson,  HJ8,  on  page  197, 
IS  authority  for  the  statement  that  piano  classes  were  introduced  In  Cincinnati  about  1913. 
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three  questions  are  heard  most  fre¬ 
quently. 

Technic 

The  term  “technic”  has  been  so 
abused  that  we  cannot  use  it  intelli¬ 
gently  until  we  arrive  at  a  definition. 
Technic  is  sometimes  understood  to 
mean  the  ability  to  play  very  loud  and 
very  fast  passages.  This  definition  is 
ridiculed  by  modern  teachers,  but  it 
is  not  without  value.  Firmness  of 
touch,  and  a  highly  developed  velocity 
are  both  important  factors  in  a  pian¬ 
ist’s  equipment. 

A  somewhat  more  thoughtful  defi¬ 
nition  of  technic  includes  the  control 
of  intensity  and  duration  of  piano 
tones.  This  implies,  not  only  great 
speed,  but  the  ability  to  control  any 
given  speed  and  to  perform  any 
rhythmic  arrangement.  It  not  only 
requires  ability  to  play  loudly,  but  de- 
uiunds  a  control  of  all  the  fine  shades 
from  very  soft  to  very  loud.  This 
second  definition  also  involves  the  va¬ 
rious  “touches”  possible  on  the  piano 
ranging  from  the  shortest  staccato  to 
the  smoothest  legatissimo. 

A  third  definition,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  which  takes  the  organismic  ap¬ 
proach  to  psychology  as  its  basis,  tells 
us  that  technic  is  ever^hlng  which  a 
pianist  uses  in  an  artistic  perform¬ 
ance.  Thus  we  have  a  technic  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  technic  of  phrasing,  tech¬ 
nic  of  pedalling,  technic  of  melody 
voicing,  and  of  many  other  factors  in 
addition  to  the  technic  of  our  two  pre¬ 
vious  definitions,  all  considered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  gestalt. 

1.  A  good  piano  class  can  guide 
the  student  in  his  acquisition  of  tech¬ 
nic  along  the  lines  of  any  or  all  of 
these  three  descriptions.  The  finger 


technic  mentioned  in  the  first  de&||. 
tion  begins  in  the  very  first  piano 
lesson.  The  pupil  notices  what  haa^ 
position  produces  the  best  results,  aaj 
uses  that  position  when  he  is  at  tk 
piano.  Playing  in  the  air  is  a  deriei 
used  in  many  piano  classes  which  ei- 
courages  correct  use  of  the  fingai 
The  equipment  of  a  beginning  pUgi 
class  is  apt  to  include  a  set  of  sileg 
keyboards  with  keys  acting  the 
as  those  of  a  piano.  The  use  of  tlut 
keyboards  while  one  child  is  playi^ 
at  the  piano  encourages  preciski, 
firmness,  and  general  finger  develop 
ment.  It  does  not  follow  that  tW 
child  is  conscious  of  technic  or 
hand  position.  The  teacher  may  not 
mention  the  word  technic  during  u 
early  lesson,  but  he  is  constanijy 
guiding  its  development. 

As  the  piano  lessons  progress,  oer 
tain  passages  may  require  isolatd 
practice  for  technical  perfection.  Thii 
repetition  is  monotonous  in  a  private 
lesson  or  in  a  child’s  private  practke 
period,  but  is  interesting  in  a  groop 
lesson  where  pupils  take  turns  at  the 
piano  while  the  class  repeats  the  par- 
sage  together.  This  procedure  help 
the  child  to  make  the  repetitions  raeaa- 
ingful  with  constant  improvemeat 
toward  a  goal. 

2.  The  technic  of  tone  contrd  ii 
also  available  through  the  good  piano 
class.  'Besides  studying  his  own  play¬ 
ing,  the  pupil  has  a  chance  to  lista 
tc  the  good  and  bad  results  of  hh 
classmates.  This  develops  the  aural 
discrimination  necessary  for  a  fine 
control  of  tone  intensity  and  duration 
In  spite  of  all  that  is  thought  and  said 
to  the  contrary,  good  piano  playing  i» 
end  should  be  largely  governed  the 
ear.  Because  of  a  misconception  d 
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the  factors  involved,  “playing  by  ear” 
has  acquired  an  undeserved  disrepute. 
The  piano  class  can  help  us  revive  the 
desirable  features  of  good  aural  dis¬ 
crimination. 

3.  Needless  to  say,  the  final,  or 
broadest  definition  of  technic  is  the 
one  which  the  good  piano  class  wel¬ 
comes  most  wholeheartedly.  The  tech¬ 
nic  of  musical  performance  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  its  functioning  situation,  and 
each  a.spect  of  it  is  made  available  for 
isolated  attention  wherever  necessary. 
For  example,  a  piece  may  be  played 
requiring  a  wide  range  of  dynamic 
expression  from  very  soft  to  very  loud. 
The  pupils  notice  this  need,  and  work 
for  it  in  the  musical  composition.  If 
necessary  they  devise  a  separate  exer¬ 
cise  for  drill  in  this  technic,  or  ask 
the  teacher  for  help  in  forming  one. 
They  practice  the  exercise,  look  for 
the  results  in  the  performance  of  the 
musical  composition,  and  note  the 
technical  improvement  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  a  new  number  with  a  similar 
problem.  The  same  number  may  pre¬ 
sent  the  problem  of  technical  fluency 
in  rapid  scale  passages,  the  need  for 
careful  phrasing,  or  the  problem  of 
pvncopated  pedalling.  In  each  case 
the  problem  will  be  noted,  studied, 
and  returned  to  the  piece  as  a  whole 
for  checking  on  the  improved  technic. 

Reading 

The  ability  to  play  music  from  the 
printed  page,  and  especially  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  give  an  artistic  performance  in 
the  first  reading  of  a  piece  is  a  rare, 
although  much  desired  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  modem  understanding  of 
the  learning  process  puts  even  more 
stress  on  reading  than  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  felt.  It  is  not  only  important  to 


read  music  for  one’s  amusement,  to 
select  material  for  more  specialized 
study,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
themes  of  operas  and  symphonies,  to 
accompany  singers  and  violinists,  and 
to  meet  the  request  of  friends  who 
wish  to  hear  a  particular  selection. 
These  objectives  have  always  been  evi¬ 
dent  to  pianists  who  wish  to  make  a 
broad  use  of  their  musical  achieve¬ 
ment.  Gestalt  psychology  adds  an¬ 
other  and  even  more  compelling  rea¬ 
son  for  acquiring  good  reading  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  piano  stu¬ 
dent  of  high  artistic  ideals  but  low 
reading  ability  might  say,  “I  do  not 
care  about  plaj’ing  through  new 
pieces  just  for  fun.  I  do  not  need  to 
read  through  music  to  select  pieces 
for  further  study.  I  do  not  use  my 
piano  for  appreciation  of  opera  and 
symaphony.  I  am  not  interested  in 
accompanying  soloists,  and  I  refuse 
to  read  through  new'  pieces  that  my 
friends  request.  My  sole  interest  in 
piano  playing  is  to  prepare  carefully 
a  few  beautiful  pieces  which  1  will 
play  from  memory  with  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  interpretation  possible.  There¬ 
fore  I  have  no  need  for  sight  reading 
ability.” 

Today  we  know  that  even  a  person 
with  so  limited  an  ambition  would 
need  good  reading  ability  in  order  to 
reach  his  goal  efiSciently.  Modem  edu¬ 
cators  know  that  the  whole  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sum  of  its  iso¬ 
lated  parts.  They  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  accurate  first  impression. 
The  piano  pupil  who  can  read  through 
a  piece  at  the  first  lesson  with  correct 
notes,  accurate  rhythm,  a  good  con¬ 
ception  of  the  style  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  a  general  idea  of  its  musical 
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interpretation  has  a  decidedly  better  have  been  so  im 
chance  of  developing  a  high  standard  tional  half-truth, 
of  finished  performance  than  the  child  doing,”*  that  th 
who  must  struggle  first  for  notes,  then  ent  reading  fron 
for  rhythm,  and  after  putting  many  out  noticing  wl 
separate  parts  of  a  piece  together  that  is  being  le 
must  feebly  grasp  for  some  cue  to  its  one. 
musical  content  as  a  whole.  Other  teacher 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  improving  readi 
discussion  of  the  modern  method  of  concentrate  on  tl 
teaching  reading,  but  we  can  mention  clusively  in  an  el 
the  fact  that  the  piano  class  should,  cianly  ways  of  ] 
like  the  reading  program  in  other  ig  true  that  atter 
school  music,  follow  a  four-fold  pro-  sequence,  to  the 
cedure  of  (1)  pure  rote,  (2)  observa-  line,  and  to  the  : 
tion  pieces,  (3)  study  pieces,  and  (4)  ^  piece,  can  bei 

independent  reading.  Pure  rote  is  the  ear.  It  is  al 
learning  by  imitation  without  any  this  way  of  thiu 
reference  to  notation.  Observation  in-  transfer  itself  to 
volves  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  mime-  legg  a  definite 
ographed  material  prepared  teaching  lighed. 
placards,  or  regular  printed  music  for  teache 

the  visual  study  of  music  already  t^ia  Scylla  and  ' 
learned  by  rote.  A  study  piece  is  ap-  jng  rote  with 
proached  from  the  printed  page  under  often,  how( 

the  teacher  s  guidance.  Reading  may  carrying  on  twc 
be  called  independent  when  it  is  without  referenc 
prepared  entirely  without  the  teach-  careful  handling 
er’s  assistance.  Jn  building  read 

These  four  ways  of  learning  music  show  the  child 
will  be  parallel  and  overlapping,  between  the  viso 
Rote  work  will  come  first,  but  will  gic  notation,  the 
continue  while  the  children  are  work-  forming  at  the 
ing  on  observation  material.  The  study  tory  sense  of  hei 
piece  will  be  presented  while  rote  and  senses  should  be 
observation  continues,  and  finally  in-  study  of  music  t 
dependent  reading  will  be  offered,  produces  the  oth 
Only  when  reading  independence  is  a.  good  piano 
well  established  will  the  three  earlier  gQ, 

methods  be  abandoned.  carefullv  develc 

Weak  reading  results  when  a  class  ways  of  thinHii 
stays  at  one  or  the  other  end  of  this  practicing  in  ea 
four-fold  program.  Some  teachers  rial.  Correct  p 

S  See  James  L.  Mursell,  "Human  Values  of  Music  Sducatlon,"  Slh 
paae  29. 
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enough.  Simply  practicing  reading 
for  long  hours  is  not  the  best  way. 
Even  a  forced  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  is  not  enough.  They  must  be 
carefully  interwoven  as  parts  of  the 
whole  Sterne  of  learning  music. 

Repertobt 

The  question  of  “finished  perform¬ 
ance”  is  perhaps  the  one  most  trouble- 
•ome  to  casual  observers  of  the  piano 
class,  and  yet  the  one  which  the  good 
class  should  be  able  to  answer  most 
triumphantly.  “Does  the  class-taught 
child  have  any  well-learned  piece 
ready  to  play  for  company,  or  does 
he  spend  all  his  time  half-learning 
material  which  he  quickly  forgets  ?” 

It  is  true  that  the  piano  class  puts 
pleasure  and  confidence  in  playing 
ahead  of  any  consideration  of  the  per¬ 
formance  as  an  isolated  product.  It 
is  true  that  the  class  is  interested  in 
a  combination  of  all  the  ways  in  which 
music  is  felt  by  a  child,  and  therefore 
puts  time  on  singing,  rhythmic  re¬ 
sponse,  experimental  composition,  and 
other  activities  which  do  not  show  as 
such  in  the  annual  “pupils’  recital.” 
It  is  true  that  the  class  develops  a 
memorired  repertory  of  from  20  to 
100  pieces  during  a  year  while  many 
private  teachers  would  prefer  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  just  one  or  two.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  a  good  piano 
class  can  produce  a  good  finished  pub¬ 
lic  performance.  How  is  this  possible  ? 

1.  No  matter  how  well  a  piece  is 
learned,  there  is  no  tangible  result 
unless  it  is  performed  with  confidence. 
The  class  prepares  children  for  per^ 
formance  by  turning  a  part  of  almost 
every  lesson  into  a  sort  of  recital,  by 
providing  a  constantly  changing  reper¬ 
tory  which  pupils  try  out  in  their 


friends’  homes  and  by  giving  children 
many  opportunities  to  perform  in 
school  programs.  Public  performance 
should  not  be  a  rare  ordeal  but  an 
habitual  pleasure. 

2.  The  listening  which  occurs  in  a 
class  improves  the  standard  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  is  a  double  benefit. 
The  children  play  better  because  of 
the  criticism  they  receive  from  each 
other,  and  they  learn  from  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  others  what  to  look  for  in 
their  own  playing. 

3.  A  performing  repertory  is  al¬ 
ways  available.  A  tragedy  of  many 
highly  trained  soloists  is  that  they 
never  have  anything  to  play  except  a 
few  days  before  or  a  few  days  after 
a  recital.  At  other  times  they  have 
forgotten  their  last  piece,  and  have 
not  completely  learned  the  next  one. 
A  good  class  will  sustain  a  repertory 
of  a  number  of  compositions  which 
will  only  let  an  older  piece  go  as 
newer  numbers  are  added. 

4.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  piano  playing  con¬ 
centration  on  a  single  piece  does  not 
necessarily  raise  its  standard  above 
the  quality  that  could  be  attained  in 
a  repertory  of  several  numbers.  One 
piece  helps  another.  The  strain  of  a 
single  show  piece  is  removed.  Gen¬ 
eral  ability  is  improved  through  the 
distributed  practice.  To  fully  indi¬ 
cate  just  why  this  should  be  so  would 
require  a  journey  into  the  field  of 
psychology  in  its  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  The  fact  that  it  is  so,  is  ex¬ 
perimentally  evident. 

Conditions  Necessabt  for  Success 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
piano  classes  possess  the  virtues 
herein  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
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the  good  piano  claaa.  Certain  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary  for  group  instruc¬ 
tion  in  piano  even  to  approach  the 
ideal.  In  preparing  a  booklet  which 
attempted  to  give  detailed  discussion 
to  36  different  criticisms  of  class  pi¬ 
ano  instruction*  it  was  found  that 
three  general  requirements  for  success 
were  (1)  moderately  sized  classes, 
(2)  well-graded  classes,  and  (3)  ade¬ 
quate  teaching.  For  the  public  school 
class  we  should  add  a  fourth  require¬ 
ment  of  a  proper  relation  to  other 
school  work. 

1.  Some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  with  large 
classes,  but  for  the  attainment  of  high 
standards  it  is  wiser  to  keep  the 
classes  limited  in  size.  In  the  Horace 
Mann  School  of  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  we  accept  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  16  second  and  third  grade 
children  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
introductory  instruction.  After  eight 
weeks  the  class  is  divided  into  two 
groups  of  eight.  With  the  second  year 
of  piano  study,  regular  home  practice 
is  begun,  and  the  classes  are  limited 
to  six.  After  the  second  year  not 
more  than  four  are  allowed  in  a  class. 

2.  Complete  homogeneity  of  group¬ 
ing  is  no  more  desirable  in  a  class 
than  it  is  possible  in  life,  but  it  is 
obviously  wise  to  have  the  classes  as 
well  graded  as  can  be.  If  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  of  the  students  is 
nearly  on  a  par  they  can  learn  more 
from  each  other.  In  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  some 
classes  are  remarkably  ingenious  in 


finding  points  of  common  intenn 
with  pupils  covering  a  considenUi 
range  of  ability. 

3.  Finding  an  adequate  teachers 
no  small  problem  for  the  public  school 
offering  piano  classes.  The  genenl 
teaching  ability,  the  sympathetic  ij. 
terest  in  children,  the  thorough  nm«. 
cianship,  and  the  specific  backgrond  f 
necessary  for  successful  class  plant  t 
teaching  are  difficult  to  find  combiaei  - 
in  one  person.  Good  piano  teachoi 
are  few.  Those  who  are  equipped  to  ' 
teach  piano  in  classes  are  even  m«o  • 
rare. 

4.  To  do  its  job  really  well,  the 
piano  class  must  be  recognized  as  aa  ^ 
integral  part  of  the  school  curriculm  ' 
!^^any  classes  have  succeeded  in  after  ; 
school  hours,  but  it  is  better  to  have  ; 
the  work  scheduled  during  the  regular  | 
school  day.  A  comfortable  classrooi  ' 
should  be  provided  with  at  least  one 
good  piano,  silent  keyboards  for  the 
beginning  class,  blackboard  space,  opea 
space  for  rhythmic  play,  and  plenty 
of  music  material.  The  piano  work 
should  be  available  to  all  childra 
who  are  interested,  and  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  should  be  made  for  per 
formance  in  school  programs. 

We  find,  then,  that  besides  the  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  advantages  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  opening  paragraph,  i 
good  piano  class  can  give  adequate 
guidance  in  technic,  reading,  and  rep¬ 
ertory.  High  standards  are  possibls 
in  a  piano  class.  And  it  will  still  be 
fun! 


S  “Answers  to  Criticisms  of  Class  Plano  Instruction.”  Ella  H.  Mason  and  Raymond  Buirm 
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WHAT  MUSIC  EDUCATION  MAY  MEAN  FOR  A 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS* 

Edwin  A.  Lki,  Ph.D. 

SUPEaUNTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

This  is  the  4l8t  year  that  eni-  is  the  most  truly  universal  of  all  the 
(lite  members  of  the  National  activities  which  man  through  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa-  ages  has  pursued  for  the  pure  love  of 
tion  have  gathered  together  to  listen  the  experience.  Search  as  remotely 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Yearbook,  as  you  will  into  the  history  of  the 
True,  the  volume  we  shall  discuss  this  race,  you  will  not  penetrate  the  past 
evening  is  the  Thirty-Fifth  Yearbook,  deeply  enough  to  discover  a  time 
but  those  of  you  who  know  your  Soci-  when  tbe  singer  and  the  piper  and 
ety  will  not  forget  the  old  National  drummer  did  not  contribute  their  so- 
Herbart  Society  which  antedated  the  lace  to  the  sorrowing,  their  excite- 
present  Society  as  early  as  1895  and  ment  to  the  battle,  their  joy  to  festive 
which  itself  published  five  yearbooks  occasions.  History  itself  was  trans- 
which  were  not  without  considerable  mitted  by  the  minstrel  and  the  rhythm 
importance  in  their  time.  So  far  as  of  the  tribe’s  musicians  was  almost 
I  can  learn,  how’ever,  this  is  the  first  the  rhythm  of  the  tribe’s  very  life, 
time  in  the  forty  years  that  any  atten-  Today  music  is  the  one  universal 
tion  has  been  given  to  any  of  the  Arts,  language  for  the  Occidental  and  to  a 
unless  one  allows  the  Slst  Yearbook  considerable  degree  for  the  whole 
to  be  given  that  honor  which  is  debat-  world.  The  Indian  musician  with  his 
able.  You  will  remember  that  the  quarter-tone  scale  and  the  Chinese 
1932  symposium  dealt  with  Liberal  with  his  at  first  unbearable  cacaphony 
Arts  Education,  a  part  of  our  total  of  percussion  and  string  and  reed  on 
educational  scheme  which  was  neither  a  limited  and  monotonous  scale  both 
then  nor  now  either  liberal  or  con-  upon  closer  acquaintance  and  study 
tributorv  in  any  large  measure  to  the  become  fascinating  and  in  time  enjoy- 
Arts.  able.  Wagner  can  be  played  by  any 

So  it  seems  to  me  significant  that  orchestra  of  skilled  musicians,  though 
in  1936,  at  a  time  when  everyone  their  communication  with  their  con- 
dares  to  hope  that  we  may  be  emerg-  ductor  and  with  each  other  be  by  sign 
ing  from  our  worst  national  depres-  language,  and  in  only  one  mad  spot 
sion  a  committee  of  the  National  in  the  world  does  it  matter  that  a 
Society  has  presented  for  our  consid-  composer  or  artist  is  of  one  race  or 
f  ration  a  profound  study  of  the  place  another. 

of  one  of  the  Arts  in  our  public  Why  then  in  forty  years,  during 
schools  program.  I  am  glad  that  the  which  time  music  has  been  part  and 
executive  committee  selected  music  as  parcel  of  education  has  no  attention 
the  representative  of  the  Arts,  for  it  been  given  to  it  in  the  National  Soci- 

•  Dellv«red  on  February  25,  1986.  before  The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  of  the  Opera  Houae.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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etj?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  fair 
question  and  I  really  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  answer  now  that  in 
the  forty-first  year  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  it.  I  only  trust  that  it  is  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  intention  of  the  Society 
to  deliberate  with  equal  skill  and  in¬ 
sight  upon  other  representatives  of  the 
Arts.  I  note,  for  example,  that  only 
once,  thirty  years  ago,  has  the  Society 
discussed  a  field  equally  as  important 
as  music,  the  field  of  literature.  I 
have  three  boys,  one  in  college,  one 
in  high  school,  one  in  junior  high 
school.  They  have  been  in  above-the- 
average  schools.  Not  one  has  caught 
from  school  except  sporadically,  the 
insatiable  hunger  for  biography,  great 
fiction,  or  poetry  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  educated  men  and  women. 
Instead,  literature  has  been  dissected, 
its  sentences  analyzed,  its  spirit  as¬ 
phyxiated  by  those  who  were  dead  to 
the  deeper  meanings  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  they  strove  to  interpret. 

In  the  same  way  I  hope  this  Soci¬ 
ety  will  study  the  drama,  both  the 
legitimate  theatre  and  the  talking  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  The  latter  is  not  only 
an  art-form  of  unimaginable  educa¬ 
tional  potency  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  single  most  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  education  of  the  masses  for 
good  or  ill  that  exists.  With  the  radio 
it  possesses  the  power  to  set  at  naught 
all  that  organized  educational  forces 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
life-time  of  this  organization. 

So  I  might  continue  emphasizing 
the  place  of  the  arts  in  the  life  of  the 
modem  citizen  with  his  increased 
amount  of  free  time,  his  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  general  education,  his  almost 
complete  freedom  from  soK^lled  illit¬ 
eracy.  What  we  need  to  do,  men  and 


women,  is  to  devote  an  increasing  f 
tention  to  the  eradication  of  spiritml  ■ 
illiteracy.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  tk*  ^ 
spirit,  the  soul  if  you  will,  that  tke  • 
arts  truly  function.  That  is  why  tkt  1 
Yearbook  on  music  seems  to  me  to  be  | 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  m. !  I 
portance.  j 

But  this  is  not  my  topic.  I  v 
been  assigned  the  subject  “Wha 
Music  Education  May  Mean  for  i 
Superintendent  of  Schools.”  I  shill 
try  to  be  both  practical  and  theoreti*  i 
cal  in  what  I  have  to  say. 


The  easiest  and  most  effective  waj 
to  get  the  school  system  before  tie 
public  is  through  the  music  prograa. 
It  is  almost  literally  true  to  state  that 
the  community  at  large  judges  the 
school  by  the  excellence  and  varieq 
of  its  musical  organizations.  A  hi^ 
school  has  a  good  band, — q.  e.  d.  it  i 
a  good  high  school.  A  school  syatai 
has  a  fine  choir —  it  must  be  a  gooi 
school  system.  Let  me  cite  my  sister 
city  of  Oakland,  California.  In  Oak¬ 
land  there  has  existed  for  several 
years.  The  Saturday  Morning  Choir. 
It  is  made  up  of  selected  youths  froi 
the  various  high  schools  who  volni- 
tarily  give  up  their  Saturday  mon- 
ings  to  rehearsal  of  the  greatest  choral 
literature.  To  hear  them  sing  is  to 
be  lifted  to  rare  heights.  Some  d 
you  heard  them  on  a  national  broad¬ 
cast  one  Sunday  morning  not  long 
ago,  at  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
speak.  On  the  same  program  was  i 
band  from  one  of  our  San  Franciieo 
High  Schools.  Letters  have  come  to 
me  from  all  over  the  United  Stata 
about  that  program.  Inevitably  aad 
correctly  the  reaction  is  that  wh«* 
such  performance  occurs  in  mniit 
there  must  be  comparable  accom|Jiifc‘ 
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ment  throughout  the  school  program. 
There  are  whole  communities  in  my 
gtate  where  the  total  population  clus¬ 
ters  its  school  loyalty  largely  around 
the  school  band.  I  think  of  one  vil¬ 
lage  in  which  is  located  a  consolidated 
school  that  has  a  band  of  symphonic 
proportions  and  calibre.  Twice  it 
has  walked  away  with  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship.  Once  the  little  community 
paid  the  band’s  way  to  a  national  com¬ 
petition  from  which  it  emerged  with 
distinction.  Try  and  take  that  band 
away,  indeed  try  and  reduce  any 
legitimate  part  of  the  program  of  that 
school,  and  you  run  immediately  into 
a  community  spirit  which  says, 
‘‘Hands  off,  this  is  our  school.” 

There  is,  of  course,  danger  that  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  children  will  occur  or 
that  the  musical  program  because  it 
lends  itself  so  well  to  public  appear¬ 
ance,  will  overshadow  other  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  the  school.  If  such 
occurs,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  who  ought  to  know  enough  to 
keep  all  things  under  control  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  Wisely  admin¬ 
istered,  music  education  means  for  the 
superintendent  a  matchless  medium 
for  entirely  defensible  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools’  proficiency. 

The  fact  that  a  superintendent 
stands  for  music  education  in  his 
schools  immediately  opens  up  a  series 
of  relations  with  splendid  people  in 
his  community  who,  if  he  be  the  cul¬ 
tured  gentleman  he  should  be,  become 
naturally  his  staunchest  supporters 
and  advocates  for  any  enrichment  of 
the  school  prc^am  which  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  My  greatest  problem  as  a 
superintendent  is  not  to  preserve  the 
status  quo,  or  to  get  new  buildings,  or 
even  to  advance  salaries  of  the  teach¬ 


ing  staff.  My  difficulties  lie  in  get¬ 
ting  support  for  enough  books  for  our 
libraries,  for  enough  supplies  for  the 
art  department,  for  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  instructors.  These  are 
frills  cry  my  critics,  not  realizing  that 
we  are  approaching,  aye  are  now  in, 
the  time  when  these  experiences  of  the 
spirit  are  the  true  fundamentals  of 
the  good  life  for  which  we  should  be 
educating  our  children.  Glance  over 
the  list  of  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  symphony,  the  choral  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  choirs  of  your  churches.  Do 
they  not  represent  a  cross-section  of 
the  finest,  most  altruistic,  most  cul¬ 
tured  individuals  in  your  community  ? 
What  may  it  not  mean  to  a  superin¬ 
tendent  if  he,  vitally  and  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  music  education,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  at  face  value  as  one,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  fine  citizens,  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  raising  the  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  his  community  ?  Again, 
a  word  of  caution  is  necessary. 
Nothing  can  so  quickly  destroy  the 
very  thing  of  which  I  am  speaking 
as  insincerity.  If  a  superintendent  is 
using  such  an  approach  mainly  as  a 
device  for  securing  the  prestige  which 
comes  from  mingling  with  the  “best 
people,”  it  would  be  better  if  he 
would  forget  what  has  just  been  said 
and  confine  his  contacts  to  the  Elk’s 
Club. 

A  third  answer  to  the  question  im¬ 
plied  in  my  topic  resides  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  growth  which  can  come  to  a  man 
who  studies  music  either  as  a  listener 
or  a  performer.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  listening  to  a  symphony  as  a 
musical  illiterate  or  as  one  with  even 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  is  not  to  be  described  to  one  who 
has  not  had  the  experience.  To  listen 
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to  an  orchestra  with  an  ear  which  dis-  have  not  been  passionately  fond  (rfl 
tinguishes  viola  tone  from  cello,  eng-  music.  I  have  been  a  supervisor  ofj 
lish  horn  from  oboe  or  bassoon,  string  school  music,  and  as  such  have  con-'i 
choir  from  wood  winds,  french  horn  ducted  orchestras  and  bands  and  cbo- 
ensemble  from  the  rest  of  the  brass  —  ruses.  All  have  contributed  inmiesi. 
ah,  that  is  musical  enjoyment  par  ex-  urably  to  my  joy  in  music.  But  whe® 
cellence.  Or,  better  still,  to  know  the  I  tell  you  that  my  greatest  joy  hn 
score  from  many  hearings,  or  even  bet-  come  in  later  years  first  while  I  wai 
ter  than  that,  to  know  the  score  from  a  professor  in  the  TTuiversity  and  no* 
having  studied  it  in  your  arm  chair  as  a  superintendent,  I  emphasise  the 
with  or  without  phonographic  accom-  point  I  now  wish  to  make.  During 
paniment  —  that  is  complete  musical  all  the  time  I  have  been  superintendent 
rapture.  The  same  is  true  through  in  San  Francisco,  one  night  every 
all  branches  of  music.  The  more  you  fortnight  has  been  guarded  from  all 
know  the  keener  your  appreciation,  engagements.  On  that  night  I  hive 
the  more  a  part  of  you  the  culture  journeyed  across  San  Francisco  Bit 
which  it  represents.  Admiration  of  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours  hare 
technique  of  fingers  or  breath  control,  directed  a  chorus  of  fifty  men  and 
insight  into  the  intellectual  power  of  women  who  love  to  sing  for  the  joy  of 
a  Beethoven  or  a  Wagner,  apprecia-  singing.  One  program  has  been  de- 
tion  of  the  consummate  artistry  of  a  voted  to  opera,  another  to  a  Coleridge 
Kreisler,  or  a  John  Charles  Thomas  Taylor  cantata,  another  to  Gilbert  and 
—  all  these  enhance  the  real  joy  of  Sullivan’s  “lolanthe.”  Earlier  while 
living  in  those  realms  in  which  things  a  college  professor  with  a  little  more 
material  and  selfish  and  petty  cannot  time,  I  have  had  the  fun  of  singing 
intrude.  Because  we  deal  with  the  Hilarion  in  “Princess  Ida,”  the  name 
education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  part  in  “The  Sorceror,”  and  Winter 
people  we  can  never  super-saturate  green  in  “Of  Thee  I  Sing.”  Theae 
ourselves  with  such  experiences.  and  other  comparable  experiences  I 

I  turn  now  to  a  phase  of  this  ques-  would  not  part  with  for  any  compenat- 
tion  which  is  distinctly  personal  tion.  All  were  hard  work,  all  re- 
which  I  would  not  mention,  did  I  not  quired  hours  of  study  and  memoriz- 
think  it  quite  fundamental  to  this  dis-  returned  no  other  recom- 

cussion  and  to  the  life  which  a  super-  pense  than  the  joy  of  doing  them.  But 
intendent  is  forced  to  lead.  I  speak  in  recent  years,  at  least  once  every 
for  a  moment  then  of  the  need  of  two  weeks  and  sometimes  oftener,  I 
recreation  —  the  need  for  surcease  have  thrown  off  completely  all  worry, 
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better  superintendent  for  the  experi¬ 
ence.  That  ia  what  music  may  mean 
for  any  superintendent  willing  to  pay 
the  simple  price. 

I  happened  to  conduct  a  chorus. 
One  of  my  colleagrues  sings  bass  in 
the  municipal  chorus.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  this  Society  belongs  to  a  small  group 
that  sings  madrigals  and  folk  music 
everv  week.  He  now  possesses  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  native  Ameri¬ 
can  folk  music  to  be  found  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  professional  collectors. 
You  may  play  the  violin  in  a  string 
quartette,  or  the  cello  in  a  trio  as 
does  the  superintendent  of  a  city  near 
my  own,  or,  for  all  I  care,  a  piccolo. 
Whatever  you  do,  here  is  a  source  of 
recreation  and  reinvigoration  that  is 
yours  for  the  taking.  And  in  the  tak¬ 
ing  you  detract  nothing  from  anyone 
—  rather  you  add  to  all  who  share  in 
the  experience,  players  and  listeners 
alike. 

The  greatest  satisfaction,  however, 
to  the  superintendent  who  has  a  fine 
and  going  program  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  is  professional,  for  in  its  success 
and  influence  he  sees  evidence  in  one 
field  of  his  real  reason  for  being.  That 
superintendent  who  envisions  his  job 
in  terms  of  budgets  and  buildings  and 
supplies  and  hiring  and  firing  of 
teachers,  has  only  glimpsed  the  poten¬ 
tialities  that  exist  in  any  superintend¬ 
ency.  If  something  does  not  happen 
to  a  community  over  the  years  in 
terms  of  spiritual  values  which  would 
not  have  happened  had  that  superin¬ 
tendent  not  come,  then  he  has  not 
measured  up  to  his  full  opportunity. 
He  may  have  been  an  excellent  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  he  has  fallen  short 
as  an  educator. 


Through  music  education  he  has 
seen  the  idea  of  beauty  spread  through 
a  whole  community.  He  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  of  cultural  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  in  an  art  as  old 
as  the  race  itself.  He  has  aided  in 
the  development  of  an  intelligent  and 
legitimately  critical  audience  of  listen¬ 
ers  without  which  music  in  its  finest 
exemplifications  just  cannot  exist.  I 
sat  not  many  weeks  ago  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  our  new  symphony  conductor, 
Pierre  Monteaux,  one  of  the  great 
musical  figures  of  this  generation. 
When  it  came  my  turn  to  felicitate 
him  and  ourselves  at  his  coming  to 
San  Francisco,  I  told  him  that  1  was 
the  most  important  person  at  the  head 
table  aside  from  himself,  for  whereas 
he  was  to  build  the  orchestra,  I  was 
to  build  the  audiences  and  love  of 
music  upon  which  the  real  future  of 
the  orchestra  would  depend.  And  this 
is  so.  That  it  would  be  done,  in  part, 
without  the  superintendent’s  interest 
and  support,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deny,  but  not  in  any  degree  to  that 
accomplishable  when  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  stands  behind  his  music  depart¬ 
ment  not  alone  as  a  passive  onlooker, 
but  as  an  active  cooperator  and  stimu¬ 
lator. 

There  is  great  professional  satisfac¬ 
tion,  too,  in  the  knowledge  that  in 
music  there  is  opportunity  for  every 
child  to  participate  in  terms  of  his 
capacity,  that  with  rare  exceptions 
everyone  can  sing,  or  play,  or  listen 
and  get  joy  and  accomplishment  there¬ 
from.  This  satisfaction  is  enhanced 
by  the  further  knowledge  that  music 
appeals  to  adults,  that  some  of  our 
finest  adult  education  centers  around 
orchestras  and  choruses,  and  a  cappela 
choirs.  We  have  barely  scratched  the 
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8urface  in  this  latter  regard.  So  often 
we  develop  in  our  high  schools  excel¬ 
lent  musical  groups  and  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  further  participation, 
after  formal  schooling  is  over.  Every 
system  ought  to  have  its  alumni  or¬ 
chestra.  its  alumni  chorus,  for  those 
performers  who  possessed  of  much 
artistic  ability  still  do  not  expect  to 
follow  music  as  a  vocation. 

Music  education  rightly  carried  out 
also  provides,  as  few  subjects  do  even 
in  the  Arts,  the  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  creative  ability.  I 
have  heard  countless  musical  settings 
of  simple  verse  by  small  children,  and 
I  have  heard  an  orchestra  composition 
by  a  high  school  boy  scored  for  full 
symphony.  From  songs  or  instrumen¬ 
tal  solos  through  small  ensembles,  and 
all  the  various  combinations  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  voice  to  opera,  oratorio, 
symphony,  or  high  mass  the  field  is 
unbounded.  Education  at  its  best 
should  serve  to  set  free  the  creative 
urges  in  every  individual  to  the  de¬ 
grees  and  at  the  level  attainable  by 
that  individual.  Given  teachers  of 
imagination  and  favorable  conditions 
under  which  to  work  what  may  we  not 
hope  for  in  this  realm. 

Summed  up,  music  education  for  a 
superintendent  of  schools  may  mean 
that  it  truly  lies  within  his  power  to 


create  a  higher  cultural  level  in  the 
community  in  which  he  serves,  not 
only  in  music,  but  in  all  those  phaaei 
of  education,  both  juvenile  and  adult, 
which  aim  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  also  summed  up  in  a  brief  verse 
what  I  would  like  to  leave  with  yon 
in  closing.  He  titled  his  poem,  “I 
Hear  America  Singing.” 

The  Pkophecy  of  Walt  Whitmak 

‘*I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied 
carols  I  hear. 

Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  hii 
as  it  should  be,  blithe  and  strong, 

The  carpenter  singing  his,  as  he  meas¬ 
ures  his  plank  or  beam, 

The  mason  singing  as  he  makes  readj 
for  work,  or  leaves  off  work. 

The  boatman  singing  what  belongs  to 
him  in  the  boat,  the  deckhand  sing¬ 
ing  on  the  steamboat  deck,  t 
The  shoemaker  singing  as  he  sits  on  his 
bench,  the  hatter  singing  as  he 
stands. 

The  woodcutter’s  song,  the  ploughboy’s 
on  his  way  in  the  morning,  or  at 
noon  intermission,  or  at  sundown. 
The  delicious  singing  of  the  mother,  or 
of  the  young  wife  at  work,  or  of  the 
girl  singing  or  washing. 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or 
her  and  to  none  else. 

The  day  that  belongs  to  the  day — at 
n’ght  the  party  of  young  fellows,  I 
robust,  friendly,  ' 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  melo¬ 
dious  songs.” 
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WHEN  MOTHER  SINGS 

Matme  E.  Ihons 

MIL.L.IKIN  UNIVERSITY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


jriAWAS  in  the  fall  of  1929  that 
I  one  of  the  State’s  active  Parent 
Teacher  Association  workers 
stopped  our  headlong  dash  to  force 
upon  our  unwilling  attention  a  report 
of  her  trip  to  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  Convention 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  previous 
spring.  The  chief  emphasis,  however, 
was  on  the  thrilling  delight  she  had 
experienced  in  listening  to  a  group  of 
Mothersingers  who  had  come  from 
Cincinnati  to  appear  on  the  program. 
They  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in 
the  country  and  had  completely  sold 
the  idea  of  pafent  participation  in 
music.  Impatiently  we  heard  the 
story  of  these  mothers  and  their  beau¬ 
tiful  singing.  “Just  plain  mothers,” 
she  said,  “not  trained  singers.  But 
there  was  something  in  it  all  that  de¬ 
fied  description,  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  and  a  lump  to  the  throat.  It 
was  wonderful !”  Listening  atten¬ 
tively  at  last,  we  sensed  with  alarm 
the  question  which  was  to  follow, — 
“Why  cannot  we  have  a  Mother- 
singers  Chorus  ?”  Bitter  protest  welled 
within  us  at  the  thought  of  one  more 
thing  added  to  an  already  heavy  load. 
But  believing  that  teachers  cannot 
close  their  minds  to  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  from  their  public,  we  answered 
nonchalantly,  “Well,  get  your  ‘Ma’s’ 
together  and  we’ll  see  what  we  can 
do.” 

Weeks  passed  and  the  disquieting 
vision  of  another  obligation  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  thankful  mental  ob¬ 
servation,  “A  good  idea,  but  lost  in 


the  whirl  of  this  busy  living.”  But 
in  a  few  weeks  came  the  query,  “How 
shall  we  go  about  organizing?”  The 
situation  was  discussed  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  procedure  were  made.  An¬ 
other  long  silence,  which  might  mean 
either  quiet  effort,  or  an  abandoned 
idea.  But  back  came  this  persistent 
woman  with  her  friend,  the  City 
Council  president.  They  were  ready 
to  start.  (We  had  to  do  something 
about  it!)  The  date  was  fixed  and 
interested  representatives  from  each 
Council  Unit  were  invited  to  attend 
an  organization  meeting.  (These 
women  meant  business.  We  might  as 
well  make  up  our  mind  to  it.)  They 
predicted  an  attendance  of  twenty-five 
interested  people,  but  forty-five  women 
came.  Plans  were  made  for  a  limited 
group  of  sixty  members,  all  that  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  rehearsal 
space  and  on  most  auditorium  stages 
in  the  city.  The  chorus  should  be 
called,  “The  Decatur  Mothersingers.” 
There  would  be  no  tryouts  since  the 
objective  was  participation,  not  osten¬ 
tation  nor  competition.  Members 
would  choose  what  part  they  would 
sing  to  complete  the  balance  of  about 
one  third  in  each  of  three  parts,  and 
each,  including  the  director  and  ac¬ 
companist,  would  buy  her  own  music. 
Rehearsals  would  be  held  for  one  hour 
each  week  and  in  school  time  so  the 
mothers  could  reach  home  again  by 
the  time  the  children  returned  from 
school.  The  approval  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  was  sought  on  these 
points  and  was  quickly  granted  be- 
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cause  he  could  foresee  in  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  active  support  of  the  school 
music  program  and  the  schools  in 
general. 

Since  the  Mothersinger  Chorus  was 
a  Parent  Teacher  Association  project, 
there  could  be  no  separate  constitu¬ 
tion  or  division  of  authority.  But 
there  needed  to  be  some  simple  rules 
or  conditions  of  membership  to  facili¬ 
tate  matters.  So  the  following  plan 
was  set  up:  Each  member  must  be 
a  dues  paid  member  of  a  local  PTA 
and  mother  of  a  child  now  in  school 
(to  keep  the  group  representative  of 
and  interested  in  school  affairs),  as 
well  as  able  to  sing  a  part  correctly, 
and  be  regular  in  attendanc.e  at  re¬ 
hearsals  and  singing  engagements. 

Other  details  were  settled.  Music 
was  to  be  ordered.  New  members  to 
fill  the  quota  for  each  part  were  to  be 
sought.  Then  to  test  the  singing  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  group  so  as  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  music  to  order,  a  familiar 
song  was  announced.  They  swung 
into  it  with  full,  easy  tones,  some  har¬ 
monizing  by  ear,  some  carrying  the 
melody.  Everyone’s  face  was  alight 
with  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
venture  and  that  day  a  new  musical 
organization  was  bom  which  has  made 
for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  our 
civic  life. 

That  was  in  .Tanuar}’,  1930.  Two 
numbers  were  hurriedly  prepared  to 
be  sung  at  a  February  Founders’  Day 
program,  for  people  were  eager  to 
hear  the  new  chorus.  To  close  the 
semester’s  activities,  a  spring  concert 
was  prepared  and  supported  by  an  in¬ 
terested  public.  A  kindly  newspaper 
critic  commended  the  precision,  accu¬ 
racy  and  tonal  beauty,  and  pronounced 
it  “an  interesting  experiment  off  to  a 


tv 

good  start.  Everyone  was  agog  ovir 
the  growing  success  of  our  chorus. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  organin. 
tion  grew,  a  waiting  list  of  prospectiii 
members  was  formed  and  they  weis 
added  to  membership  as  vacancies  oe. 
curred  in  a  part  which  they  could  fill. 
Invitations  came  faster  than  thn 
could  be  supplied.  Our  first  fsfi 
found  the  group  growing  into  a  better 
singing  unit.  From  time  to  time,  i 
few  who  could  not  give  the  time  or 
sing  the  prade  of  music  used  hare 
dropped  out  making  way  for  an.xioui 
people  on  the  waiting  list.  But  the 
greater  portion  stay  as  long  as  ther 
are  permitted  —  till  the  last  child 
leaves  school. 

That  first  Christmas  came  and  these 
ambitious  mothers  decided  to  give  a 
Christmas  Vesper  Service  with  robed 
choir,  candelight  processional  and  re¬ 
cessional,  and  simple  decorations  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  occasion.  A  down-town 
church,  pastor  and  organist  offered 
their  equipment  and  services,  a  friend¬ 
ly  piano  dealer  loaned,  moved  and 
tuned  a  grand  piano,  a  mortician 
loaned  some  gorgeous  brass  cande¬ 
labra  which,  with  their  tall  white  wax 
tapers,  added  much  to  the  dignified 
setting.  The  church  was  crowded  but 
hushed  and  still.  All  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  worship  pervading  the  place 
as  carols,  prayers,  scripture,  and  an¬ 
thems  followed  each  other  in  proper 
sequence  to  re-tell  the  Christmas  story. 

Each  year  since  that  first  succe8^ 
ful  service,  one  of  the  major  events 
of  the  year’s  activities  has  been  the 
Christmas  Vespers  given  the  second 
Sunday  of  December  to  inaugurate 
the  city’s  Christmas  observance.  Each 
year  the  Mothersingers  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  return  to  all  of  the  churches 
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where  they  have  previously  sung,  but 
instead  have  gone  to  a  different 
church  and  denomination  each  year 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  group  is  an 
all-citv  organization,  a  cross  section 
of  city  life,  built  upon  something 
broader  than  creed  and  doctrine, — 
the  love  of  music  and  the  friendliness 
of  Christian  fellowship.  Each  year 
the  selected  church  has  been  filled  to 
overflowing  with  friends,  co-workers, 
musicians  and  other  citizens  who 
wished  to  participate  in  the  service, 
which  always  is  given  free  of  all 
charge  as  the  Afothersingers’  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  the  community.  If  the 
church  is  small,  the  service  is  given 
for  the  public  in  the  afternoon  and 
for  the  host  church  in  the  evening, 
tickets  being  issued  to  care  for  the 
crowds.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  repeated  service  from  becoming 
merely  a  performance,  or  entertain¬ 
ment 

The  Parent  Teacher  Association  is 
proud  of  the  Mothersingers,  —  their 
project  Many  are  the  requests  for 
their  music  on  the  Council  programs 
and  the  separate  unit  organization 
programs.  Never  is  a  request  refused 
unless  it  conflicts  with  other  PTA 
plans.  On  many  occasions  they  have 
sung  for  two  or  more  organizations 
the  same  evening,  the  caravan  of  cars 
making  its  way  with  promptness  and 
safety  to  meet  the  various  demands. 
They  have  appeared  before  three  State 
PTA  Conventions,  have  joined  three 
State  Mothersinger  Convention  Cho¬ 
ruses,  have  sung  for  four  District 
PTA  Conventions  and  have  joined 
two  National  Convention  Choruses  of 
Mothersingers.  Many  a  nearby  town 
wishing  to  start  a  Mothersingers  Cho¬ 


rus  has  been  helped  in  the  enterprise 
by  a  demonstration  by  this  group. 

The  Spring  Concerts  are  always 
anticipated  events  when  Mother  puts 
cn  a  pretty  gown  and  helps  perform 
the  varied  and  interesting  program 
prepared  for  family  and  friends  of  the 
organization.  Twice  this  concert  has 
been  given  for  a  children’s  audience 
only.  How  the  youngsters  did  enjoy 
it!  They  gained  a  new  experience 
from  hearing  nice  ensemble  singing 
both  accompanied  and  a  cappella. 
First,  there  were  some  of  the  more 
mature  and  dignified  numbers  such  as 
women  can  do  so  well.  Then  came 
some  lighter  and  humorous  songs 
which  always  appeal  to  children,  then 
some  lullabies  and  mothersongs  sung 
as  no  other  groups  can  do  them  and 
finally  some  children’s  songs  drama¬ 
tized  by  these  mothers.  It  was  no  end 
of  fun  to  see  these  dignified  women 
play  “London  Bridge,”  or  in  band 
uniforms,  march  in  parade  singing  of 
the  glorious  ambition  to  become  a 
“Drum  Major”  and  march  before  the 
band.  The  children  loved  it  and  the 
mothers  were  not  without  benefit  them¬ 
selves  from  the  experience. 

The  Mothersingers  have  never  given 
their  efforts  to  money  making  except 
as  they  needed  to  be  self-supporting. 
Rather  is  their  policy  to  give  to  the 
community.  Each  singer  gives  her 
services,  the  accompanist  (Heaven 
bless  her!)  gives  hers,  the  schools  fur¬ 
nish  the  director  and  place  to  meet. 
All  work  together  in  the  creation  of 
beauty  through  music.  But  trips  cost 
money  and  not  always  has  any  remu¬ 
neration  been  received  for  services 
rendered.  So  there  have  been  rum¬ 
mage  sales,  bakery  sales,  sponsoring 
of  good  movies,  silver  teas,  savings 
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plans,  etc.,  only  to  accumulate  funds 
so  that  all  of  the  group  who  could  be 
spared  from  their  homes  might  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  trips.  No  end  of  credit 
goes  to  the  families  who,  proud  of 
Mother’s  connection  with  this  splen¬ 
did  organization,  will  plan  to  do  with¬ 
out  her  for  an  evening,  a  day  or  even 
several  days  (in  case  of  State  or  Na¬ 
tional  Conventions)  so  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  work  and  play  involved  in 
the  undertaking. 

We  have  tried  to  indicate  something 
of  the  character  of  this  venture  as  a 
musical  organization,  worthy  of  the 
lespect  of  a  public  whose  interest  is 
wholly  voluntary  and  in  a  measure, 
liable  to  be  transitory.  But  the  spirit 
of  unselfish  service,  of  effort  promoted 
solely  by  interest  and  satisfaction  in 
the  doing,  has  appealed  to  people 
fully  as  much  as  the  musical  results 
obtained.  The  steady  and  persistent 
growth  of  the  group  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  to  the  status  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  cultural  asset  in  the  community 
has  made  an  impression,  even  on  the 
members  themselves. 

And  what  has  it  done  for  the  spon¬ 
soring  PTA  and  for  the  individual 
members  ?  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
this  central  organization  composed  of 
members  from  each  local  PTA  unit 
has  drawn  these  separate  groups  to¬ 
gether.  As  a  result  there  is  less  of 
jealousy  and  strife,  and  more  of  re¬ 
spect  and  recognition  of  the  good  work 
and  workers  in  the  other  units.  This 
increase  in  cooperative  spirit  has  been 
pronounced  by  our  superintendent  one 
of  the  important  outcomes  of  the  ven¬ 
ture.  “Take  all  the  time  you  need  for 
this  work,”  he  has  said,  “for  it  has 
done  more  to  draw  these  units  to¬ 


gether  than  any  other  activity  or  «. 
fluence.” 

Again,  it  has  developed  leaders^ 
since  so  many  members  during  the  lii 
years  of  our  existence  have  served  u 
officers  or  committee  members  in  tW 
promotion  of  our  activity  progria, 
Some  who  doubted  their  ability  tt 
serve  successfully  were  encoura^tt 
assume  a  specific  obligation  and  hait 
completed  such  obligation  with  benek 
to  the  group  and  credit  to  themselm  f 
With  new  avenues  of  expression  opei  | 
to  them  and  association  with  otha  1 
mothers  whose  cultural  opportunity  I 
and  background  have  been  richer.  1 
gratifying  changes  have  taken  place.  I  ' 
A  new  confidence,  greater  poise  and  | 
self-possession,  faith  in  their  ovi  | 
ability,  finer  courtesy,  a  more  gentle  * 
manner,  more  courage  and  ambitioi 
to  be  better,  do  better,  live  better,  pro¬ 
vide  better  for  their  children’s  cnl-  | 
tural  future,  —  these  are  some  of  the  I 
gains  that  have  come  to  meet  individ-  ] 
ual  needs.  Their  devotion  and  loyalty  ^ 
to  others  of  the  group  and  to  the  le  | 
tivities  of  the  organization  are  fine  to 
see.  V ery  recently  they  came  in  pne 
tically  full  number,  through  fiendieh 
weather,  to  sing  on  a  program  planned 
when  weather  was  fair.  They  had 
promised!  At  the  recent  birthday 
party  of  the  organization  the  whole 
group  was  present,  each  with  an  of¬ 
fering  w’hich  probably  was  had  by  ; 
rigorous  saving  from  other  demandi.  ! 
Each  wanted  to  help  swell  the  Con-  j 
vention  fund  which  will  take  them  to  | 
sing  again  in  the  National  Mother  | 
singers  Chorus. 

Another  noticeable  result  of  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  music  is  found  in 
the  support  given  to  musical  events  in 
the  community.  Looking  over  any 
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concert  audience,  one  may  find  many 
mothersingers  and  their  families  en¬ 
joying  together  their  common  bond  of 
music.  It  is  safe  to  assume  from  the 
casual  remarks  one  hears  that  this  in¬ 
terest  in  music  is  extended  into  the 
home,  adding  unity  and  pleasure  to 
the  hours  spent  tc^ther.  It  goes  al¬ 
most  without  saying  that  interest  in 
the  children’s  musical  education, 
staunch  backing  of  the  school  music 
program  and  support  of  the  musical 
activities  of  the  school  are  natural  in¬ 
crements  not  dreamed  of  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  project.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  of  course,  for  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  woman’s  interest  out¬ 
side  her  home  is  to  take  back  to  her 
home  and  its  members  something  of 
value,  change,  enrichment  or  progress 
to  contribute  to  better  and  happier 
living.  So  with  it  all  has  come  per¬ 
sonal  development,  improved  taste  and 
enjoyment  of  the  cultural  things  of 
life.* 


We  look  back  sometimes  at  our  first 
unwilling  response  to  what  appeared 
to  us  as  a  duty  only.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  to  estimate  the  musical  and 
social  influence  of  this  group  now. 
We  may  only  guess  at  the  answer. 
But  certain  it  is  now  that  the  work 
which  began  as  a  duty  is  now  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  pleasure. 

Motheesingebs 

‘*When  mother  sings  at  eventide,  beneath 
the  lamp^s  soft  gleams, 

Her  lullaby  is  baby’s  boat  into  the  land 
of  dreams; 

When  mother  sings,  a  childhood  task  is 
made  to  seem  like  play, 

And  childish  quarrels,  hurts  and  woes 
depart  in  magic  way. 

When  mother  sings,  the  doubts  and  fears 
that  lifetime  oft  imparts. 

Are  banished,  for  her  cheerfulness  puts 
song  into  our  hearts. 

Show  me  a  home  of  happiness,  with 
strife  and  discord  rare, 

And  I  will  wager  half  my  life  there  is  a 
singing  mother  there.” 

— Vera  Kino  Clark, 
Founder  Cincinnati  Mothersingers. 


“ALLONS  ENFANTS  DE  LA  PATRIE. 

William  P.  Seabs,  Je,,  Ph.  D. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION.  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


JUST  one  hundred  years  ago  Rou- 
get  de  Lisle,  officer  of  artillery 
and  author  of  “La  Marseillaise,” 
died  in  poverty  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  near 
to  Paris.  It  was  on  June  2G,  1836, 
that  this  man,  the  author  of  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  national 
anthems,  passed  away  in  oblivious 
quietude.  This  year,  no  doubt,  Jime 
26  will  be  a  noisy  day,  and  riotous 
celebrations  throughout  all  France 
will  command  the  attention  of  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Third  Republic 
and  of  all  people  beyond  its  borders 
that  love  and  cherish  freedom. 

De  Lisle,  however,  was  in  many 
ways  a  lucky  man.  He  was  just  as 
fortunate  as  any  man  or  woman  who, 
in  those  troublous  years  of  “the  Ter¬ 
ror,”  died  a  natural  death.  Forty 
years  prior  to  his  actual  demise,  in 
1796,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  guillo¬ 
tine  and  a  horrible  death  to  the  strains 
of  his  own  martial  music.  Had  not 
Robespierre  fallen  on  that  notable 
10th  Thermidor,  de  Lisle,  and  many 
other  prisoners  would  most  certainly 
have  been  escorted  to  the  “National 
Barber,”  who  was  plying  his  trade  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  trip, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  would  have 
been  taken  via  the  tumbrils.  His 
crime,  of  course,  was  that  of  which 
so  many  of  his  colleagues  were  guilty. 
It  was  sane  republicanism  in  a  day 
of  madmen.  The  fact  that  de  Lisle 
had  written  the  words  and  the  music 
of  the  Revolution's  marching  song 
would  have  had  little  appeal  for  the 
liberty-loving  men  of  “the  Terror.” 


The  poet  Lamartine  deftly  tell*  tki 
story  of  how  Rouget  de  Lisle  came  ti 
write  this  song  of  songs.  This  saot 
chronicler  indicates  how  Madame  4 
Lisle,  the  young  man’s  mother,  “wn 
a  pious  royalist,  who  was  horrified  g 
hearing  the  echo  of  her  son’s  voice  and 
wrote  to  him:  ‘What  is  this  revolt- 
tionary  hymn  which  is  sung  abog 
France  by  a  horde  of  robbers,  aid 
with  which  our  name  is  connected P* 
Again,  even  the  poet  himself  wg 
amazed  at  the  use  to  which  his  anthei 
was  being  put.  In  those  days  who 
he  was  proscribed  as  a  royalist,  dt 
Lisle  sought  to  escape  from  his  be 
loved  “La  Patrie”  through  a  pass  hi|^ 
in  the  upper  Alps.  “What  is  thg 
song?  What  is  its  name?”  he  asked 
his  Alpine  guide.  “The  Marseil¬ 
laise,”  the  peasant  curtly  replied. 
Thus  it  was  that  Rouget  de  Lide 
learned  the  name  that  had  been  give* 
to  his  work. 

Lemartine  indicates  that  there  wm 
no  thought  of  Marseilles  nor  of  iti 
famous  battalion  in  the  mind  of  de 
Lisle  when,  as  a  young  artillery  of¬ 
ficer  stationed  at  Strasburg,  he  wrote 
the  immortal  chant  of  freedom. 
Strasburg  in  those  days  had  for  iti 
mayor  a  great  enthusiast  for  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  Monsieur  Dietrich.  Tkb 
burgomaster,  his  wife,  and  his  daugb 
ters  were  all  in  fact  zealots  for  the 
cause  as  well  as  intense  lovers  of  mo- 
sic.  Many  were  the  gay  evenings  they 
spent  with  the  young  officer  de  Lisle 
who,  too  was  a  poet  and  a  musiciis 
as  well  as  an  artillery  expert. 
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To  break  the  monotony  of  the  long 
gnd  dreary  Straaburg  winters,  and 
more  especially  when  the  city  was 
perilously  close  to  a  state  of  famine, 
^  M*vor  Dietrich  frequently  threw  his 

k  house  open  to  guests,  that  they  might 

^  for  an  evening  forget  the  world  and 

^  its  cares.  Thus  one  evening  in  1792 

H  Mayor  Dietrich  invited  a  number  of 

i  his  friends  to  dinner  warning  them 

that  the  affair  would  be  a  frugal  one 
^  u  befitted  the  season  and  the  state 
®  of  the  poor  city.  Lamartine  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Mayor  opened  his  party 

*  with  a  brief  apology.  “But,”  said 

"  the  man,  “I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine 

®  left  in  my  cellar;  it  will  be  brought 

*  up  and  we  shall  drink  to  liberty  and 

^  to  our  country.  There  will  soon  be 

^  a  patriotic  celebration  in  Strasburg; 

^  may  these  last  drops  inspire  de  Lisle 

^  with  one  of  those  hymns  which  con- 

rey  to  the  soul  of  the  people  the  in- 
toxication  from  whence  they  proceed.” 
j  The  party  was  a  great  success  and 
u  the  carousing  went  on  long  past  the 
midnight  bell.  It  would  most  cer- 
j  tainly  appear  that  the  good  Mayor 

j  had  more  in  his  cellar  than  a  single 

j  bottle  and  that  the  company  drained 

I.  -  more  than  a  single  bottle  in  the  course 

j  ■  of  the  soiree.  Early  in  the  morning 

de  Lisle  returned  to  his  billet  in  a 
,  atate  which  Lamartine  is  pleased  to 
call  a  “dreamy  one.”  Snatches  of 
I  words  and  music  already  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  his  mind.  Despite  the 
(  ;  hour  the  officer  of  artillery  immedi¬ 
ately  went  to  his  harpsichord  and  be- 
'  ?an  to  pick  out  bars  of  martial  music. 

I  j  Far  into  the  wee  small  hours  de  Lisle 

1  ;  «at  banging  out  notes  and  singing 

words  to  them.  In  the  morning  his 
concierge  found  her  tenant  sprawled 


fast  asleep  across  the  keyboard  of  the 
harpsichord. 

Together  with  his  friends,  de  Lisle 
whipped  the  words  and  the  tune  into 
shape.  Then  the  Dietrichs’  eldest 
daughter  accompanied  de  Lisle  as  he 
tried  to  sing  the  piece  over  in  the 
Mayor’s  house.  Thus,  before  a  few 
selected  friends,  for  the  first  time  the 
hymn  that  was  to  be  so  dreaded  and 
so  loved  was  performed  in  the  simple 
setting  of  a  country  mayor’s  parlor. 

The  effect  upon  the  assembled 
group  was  electric.  Soon  de  Lisle  and 
all  were  weeping  in  each  other’s  arms. 
Full  well  might  they  have  known  that 
the  hymn  of  the  new  France  had  at 
last  been  found.  Lamartine  adds,  “A 
few  months  afterward  the  unfortunate 
Dietrich  went  to  the  scaffold  to  the 
sound  of  the  very  notes  which  had 
their  origin  on  his  own  hearth  in  the 
heart  of  his  friend  and  in  the  voices 
of  his  children.” 

Strasburg  soon  heard  the  song  sung 
publicly.  Marseilles  next  caught  up 
the  tune  and  in  that  port  it  was  sung 
at  both  the  opening  and  the  closii^  of 
the  sessions  of  the  political  clubs.  At 
that  time  the  piece  was  known  as  the 
“Chant  de  guerre  de  I’armee  du 
Rhin.” 

Somewhat  later  a  Marseilles  deputy, 
one  Barbaroux,  sounded  the  call  for  a 
volunteer  battalion.  At  once  the  city 
of  Marseilles  supplied  this  corps  and 
soon  the  famous  unit  was  marching  off 
for  Paris.  All  along  the  journey  the 
('sprit  de  corps  was  kept  up  by  the 
singing  of  de  Lisle’s  great  marching 
song.  The  more  the  men  sang  the 
chant,  the  more  they  wanted  to  sing 
it.  The  longer  they  raised  their  voices 
in  its  heroic  cadences,  the  more  fiery 
became  their  patriotic  fervor.  In 
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Paris  the  battalion  was  wildly  ac¬ 
claimed.  Now  the  great  song  spread 
through  the  hidden  quarters  of  the 
city.  At  last  the  great  anthem  which 
was  to  rouse  the  whole  nation  was 
called  the  song  of  the  men  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  “La  Marseillaise.” 

True  “La  Marseillaise”  inspired 
heroic  deeds  of  a  monumental  nature. 
True,  too,  the  hymn  spurred  on  the 
mob  to  some  of  its  most  fearful  deeds 
of  blood.  To  the  strains  of  de  Lisle’s 
chant  the  mob  attacked  the  Tuilleries 
and  to  its  well-measured  cadences  “the 
Terror”  went  its  way  of  unbridled 
savagery.  The  vast  army  of  hoodlums 
that  later  flocked  into  Paris  from 
Marseilles  and  from  the  Midi  and 
who  became  the  wretched  mentors  of 
“the  Terror”  committed  their  das¬ 
tardly  crimes  to  the  martial  strains 
that  were  composed  by  the  young  ar¬ 
tillery  oflicer  of  Strasburg.  Deliber¬ 
ately  they  used  this  song  in  their  or¬ 
ganized  massacres. 

Carlyle  was  one  of  the  first  to  do 
justice  to  the  original  band  that  had 
set  out  for  Paris  from  Marseilles. 
These  men,  it  must  be  understood, 
were  not  hoodlums  neither  were  they 
ferocious  savages  seized  with  a  lust 
for  blood.  They  were  staunch  patri¬ 
ots,  grim  men  of  ’92,  fired  with  the 
love  for  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
battalion  was  composed  of  516  men 
who  “were  carefully  chosen  as  being 
those  whose  civic  interest  and  probity 
were  guaranteed  by  the  twelve  commis¬ 
sioners  named  by  the  Conseil  Gener¬ 
al.”  When  their  work  in  Paris  had 
been  completed  they  returned  south¬ 
ward  to  Marseilles.  On  October  22, 


1792  they  were  feted  as  they  arrii^i 
back  in  their  native  ci^  and  ci^ij 
honors  were  heaped  upon  them.  Laju 
the  unit  was  incorporated  into  tlie 
Army  of  the  Pyranees.  ProveneJ 
Felix  Gras  relates  how  these  met 
marched  to  make  history  through  the 
long  years  and  always  they  sang  tht 
song  of  fire,  the  song  of  the  net  I 
France.  i 

Forty-four  years  after  that  soiite 
in  the  house  of  Mayor  Dietrich  d  v 
Strasburg,  Rouget  de  Lisle  died  it  I 
Choisy-le-Roi.  In  abject  poverty  he  I 
passed  away,  remembered  by  but  i  | 
tiny  group  of  one  or  two  artists  and  * 
a  few  poets. 

Two  little  stories  reveal  how  some 
did  not  forget  the  author  of  “La  Mar 
seillaise.”  When  the  “citizen  king," 
Louis  Philippe,  sought  to  reward 
poet  of  a  diflFerent  age,  Beranger,  that 
author  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he, 
at  least,  had  not  forgotten  de  Lisle 
This  composer  of  “Le  Vieux  Dra- 
peau”  asked  only  for  a  pension  to  he 
paid  to  the  aging  de  Lisle  whom  he 
had  been  privately  aiding  for  some 
years.  David  Angers,  the  sculptor, 
too  had  not  forgotten  the  man  who  had 
given  France  the  song  that  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  to  a  dose  an  era  of 
tyranny  and  open  a  new  day.  When 
this  artist  heard  of  the  poet’s  illnsM 
he  rushed  to  his  bedside  and  modeled, 
and  later  carved,  a  likeness  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  de  Lisle.  The  finished  work  wii 
sold  and  the  proceeds  amounted  to 
some  three  hundred  fifty  dollars.  This 
amount,  to  be  sure,  was  immedistsly 
dispatched  to  de  Lisle. 


1. 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  TEACHING? 

Fbancis  Rot  Coppsb 

NORTHERN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEQB.  MAHQUBTTE.  MICHIGAN 


Ol^E  of  the  greatest  things  a  per¬ 
son  ever  does  in  this  world  is 
to  teach  someone  economically 
and  effectively  the  things  which  he 
should  know,  for  upon  the  right  kind 
of  teaching  depends  high-grade  living. 
All  education  is  comprehended  in  the 
processes  of  teaching  and  learning, 
the  former  motivating  and  directing 
the  latter.  The  constantly  rising 
standards  for  teachers  is  evidence  that 
the  public  is  demanding  a  higher  type 
of  instruction.  Teaching  at  its  best 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts. 
A  realization  of  the  great  importance 
of  teaching  led  the  writer  to  make  this 
study  of  the  subject  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  process.  The  study 
is  in  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
the  opinion  of  college  students;  the 
second,  with  the  analysis  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
teachers  of  the  world. 

Part  I 

The  Opinion  of  College  Stvdenis 

Believing  that  college  students  have 
very  definite  and  valuable  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  teaching,  the  writer 
asked  the  students  in  his  classes  in 
the  Northern  State  Teachers  College, 
Marquette,  Michigan,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terms  of  1935-1936  to 
write  out  and  hand  in  their  answers 
to  the  question,  ‘^What  is  good  teach¬ 
ing!”  Exactly  one  hundred  replies 
were  received,  which  are  presented  in 
Table  I.  It  will  be  noted  that  their 
answers  deal  primarily  with  “requi¬ 


sites”  of  good  teaching.  Only  items 
mentioned  10  or  more  times  are  shown 
in  the  table. 

Table  I 

The  Requisites  of  Oood  Teaching 
According  to  Frequency  of  Mentionr 
ing  by  100  College  Students 


No.  of  Item  RequUitee  Frequency 

1  Arousing  interest  in  the  learner  46 

2  A  strong  and  pleasing^  personality  22 

3  Becognition  of  individoal  differ¬ 

ences  20 

4  Ability  to  put  the  work  across  17 

5  Knowledge  of  subject  matter  17 

6  Understanding  children  16 

7  Maintenance  of  good  discipline  14 

8  Interest  in  children  13 

9  Clearness  in  presentation  13 

10  DeTeloping  thinking  on  the  part 

of  the  learner  10 

11  Enriching  material  presented  10 


A  casual  glance  at  the  table  shows 
that  the  students  have  truly  sensed 
the  most  important  factors  in  good 
teaching.  Item  1,  “arousing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  learner,”  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  46  —  nearly  half  the  group. 
This  should  certainly  stand  very  high 
in  any  list  of  requirements.  Item  4, 
“the  ability  to  put/  the  work  across,” 
seems,  at  first  thought,  to  be  all  suf¬ 
ficient  in  itself,  however,  the  other 
factors  are  sustaining  ones,  making  it 
possible  for  this  to  take  place.  Some 
of  the  points  mentioned  by  fewer  than 
10  students  were  such  things  as: 
“arousing  the  students  to  creative 
work,”  “stimulating  the  learner  to 
participate  in  discussions,”  “seeing 
children  as  personalities,”  “develop¬ 
ing  a  happy,  wholesome  relationship 
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between  teacher  and  pupil,”  and  “in¬ 
spirational  guidance.” 

Past  II 

Analysis  of  the  Technique  of  Some  of 

the  Outstanding  Teachers  of  the 
World 

Taking  the  standard  set  up  by  the 
100  college  students  as  a  criterion,  let 
us  analyze  briefly  the  technique  of  a 
few  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  world 
to  see  how  they  measure  up  to  this 
standard. 

We  see  Socrates,  an  ancient  Gre¬ 
cian  philosopher,  plying  his  art  in  the 
market  place  of  Athens,  calling  his 
disciples  around  him  and  with  infi¬ 
nite  patience  and  with  the  skillful  use 
of  the  question  provoking  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  learners  and  leading 
them  in  the  effective  search  for  truth 
by  teaching  them  how  to  interrogate 
themselves  successfully.  Thus  we  can 
fairly  say  that  Socrates  qualifies  un¬ 
der  items  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  and  10. 

Again,  we  see  the  Man  of  Galilee 
with  the  seashore  as  his  schoolroom 
using  so  uniquely  his  charmingly 
beautiful  parables,  interspersed  with 
pointed  questions  and  presented  with 
such  a  personality  that  the  people 
heard  him  gladly  and  were  astonished, 
for  he  “taught  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  scribes.”  Referring 
to  our  table  again,  we  see  that  the 
Master  qualifies  under  items  1,  2,  4, 
.*>,  9,  and  10. 

We  are  told  by  Comparaye  that 
when  Al)elard  retired  to  the  desert 
that  the  students  flocked  to  him  even 
there  by  the  huundreds  to  sit  at  his 
feet  and  hear  his  words  of  wisdom. 
Now,  there  must  have  been  some  very 
strong  motive  to  impel  men  to  follow 
him  to  the  desert  to  learn  of  him. 


Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  had  a  dura, 
ing  voice,  was  very  handsome,  poi. 
sessed  profound  knowledge,  had  grcit 
confidence  in  himself,  was  an  invegtj-  i 
gator,  and  was  perfectly  fair,  preeea^ 
ing  arguments  both  pro  and  con  « 
the  subject,  thus  exciting  their  miid 
to  search  for  truth  had  much  to  dt 
w ith  it.  It  was  also  his  inascnh^^ 
virile,  magnetic  personality  that  drew 
them  irresistibly  to  him.  Thu*,  ^ 
measures  up  to  items  1,  2,  4,  5,  laj 
perhaps  10. 

Again,  we  find  an  humble  Swia 
teacher,  Pestalozzi,  drawing  to  kii 
educational  shrine  distinguished  vm 
tors  and  zealous  educators  from  tbe 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  Hk 
biographers  tell  us  that  he  maintain^ 
a  strict  but  loving  discipline  in  kk 
school.  One  of  the  greatest  geogrt- 
phers  of  Europe,  Carl  Ritter,  savi 
that  he  learned  to  teach  geographj 
from  him.  However,  his  philoeoj^T 
of  education  as  well  as  his  superior 
teaching  drew  men  to  his  school.  He 
rates  high  in  “arousing  interest  in 
others,”  in  the  “pleasantness  of  hk 
personality,”  and  in  his  “interest  is 
children.” 

Our  last  example  is  that  of  Henry 
Agassiz  of  scientific  fame.  Henry 
Blake  says  of  him  in  Nature  Stvd^ 
Review,  March,  1923,  that  his  speech 
was  attractive  and  his  face  expressive, 
that  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  people  feel  at  home  with  him,  tint 
he  inspired  his  students  with  a  love 
for  study  and  encouraged  them  to  see 
for  themselves,  that  he  was  well  in¬ 
formed,  interesting,  enthusiastic,  cow- 
teous,  simple,  humble,  and  withont 
vanity,  that  he  put  his  heart  and  sonl 
Into  his  v^-ork.  Obviously,  then,  Agii- 
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gjj5  rsnlu  m  Ij  2f  4j  5f  9j 
snd  perhaps  10. 

The  reason  that  there  are  some 
items  in  the  table  which  these  teach¬ 
ers  under  review  did  not  seemingly 
fulfill  is  because  the  students  had  in 
mind  primarily  classroom  teaching. 

COWCLUSION 


tolerant  thinkers.  It  illuminates  a 
subject  and  mi^es  it  glow.  It  leads 
to  mental  and  emotional  poise  and  to 
greater  clarity  of  vision.  It  helps  a 
child  to  find  a  satisfying,  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  the  finer  things  of  life,  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
goodness  and  beau^.  It  requires  in¬ 
finite  patience,  wisdom,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  spirit. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  all  good  teaching  is  done  by  well- 
known,  outstanding  characters,  for 
some  of  the  finest  teaching  in  the 
world  is  done  by  mothers  in  the  home, 
and  by  little-known  fathers  in  their 
rambles  with  their  children.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  present-day 
teachers  in  the  hamlets  and  cities  are 
teaching  with  the  skill  of  the  artist 
Good  teaching  is  also  being  done 
through  the  shop,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
press,  for  after  all  life  is  just  one  big 
school. 

Dr.  C.  A.  S.  Dwight  has  succinctly 
summarized  the  whole  subject  in  these 
lines: 

*‘To  teach?  It  is  to  reach,  to  find 
The  hidden  laws  of  the  growing  mind ; 
In  boy  to  see  the  coming  man; 

Then  shape  him  to  a  splendid  plan.” 


Let  us  summarize  some  of  the 
salient  points  in  good  teaching  based 
upon  this  study  and  supplemented  by 
observation  and  by  the  opinion  of 
educators.  The  fact  that  the  common 
people  heard  the  Master  gladly  would 
stamp  him  in  the  mind  of  Otis  W. 
Caldwell  as  a  real  teacher  for  he  says, 
“One  teat  of  a  true  teacher  is  to  teach 
so  that  he  who  learns,  learns  gladly 
with  a  keen  interest,  a  sense  of  in¬ 
creasing  accomplishment,  and,  above 
all,  with  a  volitionalized  judgment 
which  leads  the  learner  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.”  No  doubt,  all  will 
agree  that  good  teaching  implies  a 
cooperative  process,  that  is,  something 
must  be  stirred  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner  that  inspires  him  to  higher 
aspirations,  and  also  leads  him  to 
search  for  and  to  find  new  truth.  It 
helps  children  to  properly  integrate 
their  experiences  and  to  be  critical  yet 
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ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  EXAMJNER  OF  WOMEN.  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

A  reply  to  the  review  by  Dr.  Frederick  Rand  Rogers.  Director  of  Physical  Edacstks, 
Boston  University,  in  fhiucATiON  for  April,  1936,  page  508. 


Had  the  reviewer  read  a  little 
further,  obviously  he  would  not 
have  made  the  misstatements 
which  were  published. 

That  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Associ¬ 
ation  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  I  read 
a  paper  before  the  Section  on  Diseases 
of  Children  at  the  eighty-second  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  June  12, 
1931,  entitled  “Physical  Measure¬ 
ments  and  Physiologic  Processes  in 
Young  Children.”  -It  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  October  17,  1931.  The 
fifth  paragraph  begins:  “Doctor  Fran- 
zen  points  the  way  to  a  better  method 
of  judging  nutrition  when  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  skeletal  dimen¬ 
sions  as  determining  variations  in 
weight.”  I  have  referred  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  “Physical  Measures  of 
Growth  and  Nutrition,”  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  “Determining  Appropri¬ 
ate  Weight  for  Body  Build,”  Journal 
of  Pediatrics,  October,  1933;  “Factors 
Involved  in  Combating  the  Hunger 
Strike  in  Children,”  American  Jour¬ 
nal,  Diseases  of  Children,  February, 
1931;  “Growth  Problems  and  Their 
Relation  to  2^nes  of  Normal  Physio¬ 
logic  Reactions,”  Journal  of  Pediat¬ 
rics,  November,  1932 ;  “Range  and 
Standard  Deviations  of  Certain  Phys¬ 
ical  Measurements  in  Healthy  Chil¬ 
dren,”  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  April, 


1935;  and  in  “Every  Child  Is  Diff«c 
ent,”  California  and  Western  Medi¬ 
cine,  March,  1933. 

Dr.  Rogers  said,  “There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify  the  new  tables  by  pror- 
ing  their  superior  validity  to  dder 
ones.”  In  the  paper  entitled  “Deto^ 
mining  Appropriate  Weight  for  Bod? 
Build”  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
gins,  “To  test  the  superiority  of  the 
new  width-weight  tables  over  the  ori|^ 
inal  Baldwin-Wood  Tables,  the  amount 
of  deviation  from  each  weight  stand¬ 
ard  w’as  measured  on  a  series  of  531 
unselected  healthy  children.”  One 
page  is  devoted  to  Table  III,  labelled 
“Comparison  of  Old  and  New  Stand¬ 
ards.” 

In  answ’er  to  the  question  as  to  how 
nutritional  status  was  measured  oth¬ 
erwise,  I  have  used  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  calipers  designed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Child  Health  Association  and  have 
done  the  girth  measurements  accordiig 
to  their  technique  for  the  A.  C.  H. 
Index  of  Nutrition  on  100  adolescent 
girls  seen  at  regular  six-month  inter 
vals  for  the  past  four  years  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Child  Welfare,  Univenitr 
of  California.  Notations  were  made 
each  visit  concerning  firmness  of  mus¬ 
cles,  appearance  of  eyes,  and  standard 
strength  tests  were  done.  Fourteen 
anthropometric  measurements  were 
recorded  and  a  medical  examination 
done  on  each  girl  each  time. 

Since  Doctor  Rogers  found  the 
tables  “incomprehensible”  he  mar 


have  missed  the  basic  premise  that  I 
have  attempted  to  measure  the  value 
of  relative  width  of  the  body  in  weight 
prediction.  Relative  width  or  iliac 
width  in  percentage  of  standing  height 
(width-length  index)  is  a  different  fac¬ 
tor  than  direct  width.  For  example, 
if  the  direct  measurement  of  iliac 
width  at  age  18  were  11  inches,  a  boy 
would  be  broad  if  he  were  11  inches 
wide  and  64  inches  tall,  but  a  boy 
would  be  narrow  if  he  w^ere  11  inches 
wide  and  74  inches  tall.  The  width- 
length  index  in  the  first  case  is  172  or 
9%  broader  than  average  for  the  age- 
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volume  is  the  first  one  to  take  for  its  sub¬ 
ject  the  ^eat  stream  of  lighter  works  in 
the  realm  of  music.  Mr.  McSpadden  has 
spared  himself  no  pains  in  his  effort  to 
survey  the  field  from  the  days  of  Pergo- 
lesi  and  Cimarosa  to  Gershwin  and  Kem. 
The  author  divides  his  book  along  nation¬ 
alistic  lines  and  a  section  is  devoted  to 
the  story  of  comic  opera  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  in  England, 
and  in  the  United  States.  Each  section 
is  prefaced  with  a  brilliant  but  all  too 
short  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  opera 
and  sung  drama  in  the  country  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  various  works  of  the  composers 
are  then  treated,  and  Mr.  McSpadden  gives 
in  detail  the  plot  of  each  with  a  word 
about  their  casts,  original  productions  and 
degree  of  popular  success.  The  first  opera 
to  be  discussed  is  the  famous  La  Rerva 
Padrona  of  Pergolesi,  which  was  recently 
revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
In  New  York.  The  last  work  mentioned  is 
Porgy  and  Be$s,  the  Gershwin  setting  of 
the  Du  Bose  He>'ward  play,  and  which  was 
such  a  success  of  the  1935-1936  season  on 
Broadway.  Critics  may  find  here  and 
there  an  operetta  unmentioned,  but  never¬ 
theless  Mr.  McSpadden  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  research.  The  book,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  popular  interest,  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  reference  book  for  the 
music  shelf  of  the  library. — William  P. 
Sears,  Jr. 

Directed  Activities:  I.  By  Samuel 
Ralpn  Potcrr$,  Professor  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  El»ie  Flint  Neuner,  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Science,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  and  Herbert  Bascom  Bruner,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Ginn  and  Company. 
1935.  $0.40.  122  pp.,  including  a  liberal 

supply  of  blank  pages  for  notes. 

The  sub-title,  “A  Workbook  to  Guide 
Pupils  in  Their  Study  of  The  World 
Around  Vs,*'  tells  the  entire  story.  The 
rather  substantial  volume  on  human  en¬ 
vironment,  entitled  The  World  Around  Us, 
has  been  reviewed  in  a  previous  number 


of  Education.  As  noted  in  that  rerii^^  I 
the  volume  is  one  of  a  series —  I 

I.  “The  World  Around  Us.”  1 

II.  “Our  Changing  World.” 
and 

HI.  “Man’s  Control  of  his  Environmeai^* 
These  three  books,  when  used  with  thih 
accompanying  Workbooks,  make  a 
comprehensive  set  of  books  on  the  Bb  £ 
logical  Sciences,  the  Chemical  atpecti  a(  § 
life,  and  Physics  in  relation  to  homai  R 
affairs.  ■ 

Directed  Activities  is  a  convenient  edi-  I 
cational  partner  for  both  teacher  ud  ■ 
pupil.  It  contains  Hints  on  Stndyi^  I 
Inclusive  Outlines,  Problems,  Bibliogrmpkk  f 
References,  Illustrations,  Blanks  to  bi  * 
filled  by  pupils,  and  many  other  itodj  I 
and  teaching  aids.  A  teacher  posseaaiif  i 
this  full  set  of  books  ought  to  teach  eif» 
tively;  and  a  student  possessing  then  ; 
ought  to  acquire  skill,  wisdom  and  ap|»v  ' 
ciation.  i 

Again  it  should  be  noted  that  the« 
books  are  very  ine.vpensive  —  remarkiblj 
so — when  their  quality  is  considered. 

Sex  Education:  A  Manual  for  Teadh 
ers.  By  ir.  TV.  Charters,  Ph.  D.,  Boreu 
of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Edi- 
cation,  Ohio  State  University;  Dean  f. 
Smiley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Cor 
nell  University;  and  Ruth  M.  Slroaf. 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educatkn,  i‘ 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univenitj. 
1935.  $0.20.  26  pp.  The  Macmillan  Con- 
pany. 

This  little  booklet  is  designed  to  aid 
teachers  in  the  presentation  of  this  dill- 
cult  subject.  Perhaps  there  is  need  for 
such  a  booklet. 

In  favor  of  such  sex  instruction  as  ps- 
pils  may  receive  in  our  schools,  tho 
authors  present  the  following  lucid  and 
convincing  statements :  “The  school  hai 
many  unique  opportunities  for  sex  ii* 
stniction  as  a  perfectly  logical  part  of  iti 
course  in  biology-,  ph3’siology,  and  hy¬ 
giene  ;  the  schools  already  have  a 
of  teachers  more  or  less  trained  In  biol- 
ogy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  who  conB 
if  they  were  authorized  to  do  so,  add 
quite  naturally  to  their  courses  a  coudd- 
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enble  *monnt  of  authoritative  sex  In- 
rtruction  without  overatreasinpr  the  im- 
portance  of  the  sex  material  and  without 
the  danger  of  being  stigmatized  as  ‘sex 
teachers’.” 

Right  relationship  between  parents  and 
children  in  the  home  is  urged.  But.  in 
the  realization  that  this  right  relation¬ 
ship  does  not  often  exist,  the  authors 
have  presented  paragraphs  of  principles 
and  objectives,  a  discussion  of  the  kind 
of  teachers  who  ought  to  give  sex  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  plain  statements  of 
physical  facts,  several  lessons  in  detail, 
and  ranch  other  helpful  material. 

An  inclusive  bibliography,  listing  books 
for  parents,  te.achers.  and  pupils  of  vari¬ 
ous  grades,  closes  this  practical  little 
book. 

Concise  Biographical  Dictionary.  By 
Harriet  Lloyd  Fitzhugh  and  Percy  K. 
Fitzhugh.  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York. 
777  pp.  Price  $1.00. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  list 
of  ever-ready  reference  books  that  Grosset 
A  Dunlap  have  issued  has  been  prepared 
on  the  theory’  that  one  needs  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  “lives  of  only  500  great  men 
and  women  of  the  present  and  the  past.” 
The  names  of  those  to  be  included  have 
been  well  selected  with  the  needs  of  high 
school  pupils  constantly  in  mind.  The 
biographies,  average  ng  about  a  page  and 
a  half  in  length,  are  well  written.  The 
mechanical  features,  press  work,  binding, 
paper,  size  of  type  are  satisfactory. 

New  Elementary  Latin.  By  Vllman 
and  Henry.  457  pages  -|-  38.  1936.  Illus¬ 
trated.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.40  list  price. 

This  new  text,  prepared  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Ullman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Norman 
Henry  of  the  Peabody  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  in  black  and  whit©  and  in  colors. 
The  attractive  binding,  the  clear,  bold 
text,  and  the  admirable  appendixes,  make 
the  book  a  delight  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  text  is  no  less  notable.  This 
handsome  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Latin  textbooks  that  take  the  Latin  lan¬ 


guage  out  of  its  realm  of  dead  languages 
and  the  life  of  the  Romans  out  of  a  dead 
past,  and  make  the  study  of  both  an  in¬ 
dispensable  aid  to  any  thorough  evalua¬ 
tion  of  our  modem  economic  and  cultural 
Ufe. 

The  aim  of  the  series  is  not  simply  that 
of  enabling  the  student  to  translate  Latin 
prose  and  poetry.  It  is  also  that  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  clear  understanding  of  the  way 
the  Romans  of  all  classes  lived — their 
daily  customs,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
culture,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  language,  law,  literature,  and 
the  art  of  the  Romans  affect  modem 
society. 

.Among  the  chief  features  of  this  begin¬ 
ners  text  are:  (1)  a  thorough  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  Latin  language,  (2) 
glimpses  of  Roman  life,  (3)  effective  mo¬ 
tivation,  and  (4)  correlation  of  Latin  with 
Engish. 

In  addition  to  the  400  pages  of  text 
there  is  an  admirable  appendix  dealing 
with  Pronunciation,  Basic  Grammar,  Ba¬ 
sic  Forms,  Basis  Syntax,  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  through  Latin,  and  a  Latin-English 
vocabulary. 

All  in  all,  this  revised  and  enlarged 
“New  Elementary  Latin”  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  text  which  your  reviewer  has  seen 
in  many  a  long  day. — Everett  L.  Getchell. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  Law.  Revised 
by  Wallace  Hugh  Whigam,  Lloyd  L.  Jonea, 
and  James  William  Moody.  New  York. 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.  530  pp.,  $1.40. 

The  authors  have  approached  the  high 
school  commercial  law  course  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  The  first  section.  Part  I,  is 
captioned.  Society,  Late  and  Citizenship, 
and  that  is  the  objective  of  the  text — to 
answer  the  question  why  laws  are  needed 
by  society  to  protect  its  citizens  in  their 
business  and  social  relationships.  This 
viewpoint  allows  a  closer  correlation  with 
the  social  science  courses,  civics  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  emphasizes  the  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  each  citizen  to  the  gfroup 
as  a  whole.  This  brings  forth  the  fact 
that  laws  are  necessary,  not  only  to  penal¬ 
ize  wrongs  committed,  but  also  to  protect, 
the  latter  the  special  function  of  that  di¬ 
vision  of  the  law  known  as  commercial 
law. 
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The  technical  material  has  been  well 
chosen.  The  law  has  not  been  so  simpli¬ 
fied  that  it  no  longfer  contains  the  special 
Tocabulary  of  the  subject ;  yet  the  authors 
have  written  a  text  well  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  hi^h  school  students.  A  rery 
satisfactory  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
authors  have  included  the  citations  in  the 
cases  quoted. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent,  especi¬ 
ally  the  many  leg'al  papers,  and  the  list 
of  famous  lawgfivers  with  a  brief  history 
of  each.  A  new  feature  is  the  summary 
at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  entitled 
High  Points  in  This  Chapter. 

Too  often  teachers  ignore  the  physical 
appearance  of  a  text  book.  This  text  has 
wide,  well-spaced  margins ;  there  is  no 
unpleasant  feeling  of  too  much  being 
crowded  onto  each  page.  Illustrations  are 


speaking.  There  are  helpful  suggcgy^ 
how  to  introduce  a  speaker,  with  a 
of  specimen  introductions.  The  book 
us  how  to  plan  a  speech,  and  how  to  q. 
pand  the  central  idea. 

Chapter  III,  on  “Finding  and 
Ideas,”  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
book  to  all  who  are  not  experienced  pehit 
speakers.  The  close-knit  argument,  wkt 
well-chosen  illustrations,  and  the  cles^eu 
directions  for  blocking  out  a  plan  of  pro. 
cedure,  could  have  been  written  only  ^ 
one  who  had  himself  had  long  expeiicMi 
both  in  public  speaking  and  in  tescki^ 
this  difficult  but  wholly  delightful  »it 
One  of  Professor  Hoffman’s  former  pvpik, 
now  an  internationally  famous  radio  ea» 
edian,  will  gladly  bear  witness  to 
effectiveness  of  these  methods.  It  is  ti 
wonder  that  already  the  book  has  had  i 
phenomenal  sale. — E.  L.  Gbtchell. 


further  indented,  and  the  sections.  Ques¬ 
tion,  Supplementary  Questions,  Case  Prob¬ 
lems,  and  Notebook  Suggestions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  give  an  unhurried  appear¬ 
ance.  The  bold-faced  type  gives  the  key 
to  the  paragraphs,  and  the  size  of  the  ty'pe 
itself,  an  important  feature  if  the  book  is 
to  be  studied,  is  adequate. 

Here  is  a  text  in  keeping  with  the  trend 
of  the  times.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
progressive  teachers.  —  Jane  Beruuan, 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Law,  High 
School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

The  Public  Speaker's  Scrapbook.  By 
William  0.  Boffman,  Professor  of  English 
and  Public  Speaking,  Boston  University. 
Whittlesey  House,  330  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York.  270  pp.  1935.  $2.50. 

This  is  an  admirable  source  book  of 
usable  and  stimulating  ideas  for  anyone 
preparing  to  make  a  speech.  It  is  full  of 
rich  material  on  subjects  of  general  and 
special  interest  and  presents  eloquent,  pro¬ 
vocative  paragraphs,  pointed  illustrations, 
incidents  and  anecdotes  collected  from  a 
great  variety  of  fine  speeches,  illuminating 
essays,  biographies,  historical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  wTitings  of  the  present  day. 

The  experienced  speaker,  no  less  than 
the  amateur,  will  find  in  this  book  a  veri¬ 
table  mine  of  fresh,  usable  material.  It 
presents  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting 
review  of  the  new  psychology  of  public 


Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Xati- 
rials  in  Business  Mathematics.  By  t 
Robert  Rosenburg.  Qregg  Publishing  Co» 
pany.  New  York.  259  pp.  $1.20. 

This  book  covers  the  needs  of  tesdicn 
of  business  arithmetic  in  a  very  compku 
manner.  There  is  a  clear  statement  o( 
the  aims  of  the  subject,  lesson  plana  cU» 
room  procedure,  methods  of  working  prok 
lems,  and  methods  of  presenting  tk 
lesson. 
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